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Not one of the top 
50 U.S. corporations 
has a fat president. 


Fight executive spread with Metrecal: to get weight off— and keep it off. 


It’s an ea.sy plan to follow. To lone 
weijrht, you simply replace two 
meal.s a tlay with delicious new 
METRKCAL Milkshake Flavors. 

Then, to ke<p weight off, have 
Metrecal for lunch— just lunch. 


It’s an easy plan to enjoy because 
new METRECAL liquid Milkshake 
Flavors actually taste like milk- 
shakes, and satisfy like milk- 
shakes. They’re rich with vita- 
mins and protein. 


Improve your corporate image 
with ten new flavors : Chocolate, 
Chocolate Marshmallow. Dutch 
Chocolate, Vanilla. Butterscotch, 
Eggnog, Raspberry, Tutti-Frutti, 
Cherry and Banana. 
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"Stubbotn GeoTNc" 
Powder Horn 
souvenir package, 
all handwork, 
is part of a 
very special 
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It will grace 
any sideboard, in or 
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Next week 

THE BASEBALL ISSUE con- 
lains detailed scouting reports 
on all 20 major league teams, 
plus a fascinating preview by 
William Lcggcuofthc things in 
store for baseball this season. 
Eight pages of color photo- 
graphs salute the world cham- 
pion Si. Louis Cardinals* vic- 
tory in the 1964 World Scries, 
and St. Louis Owner Gussic 
Busch talks about baseball and 
his team. Also; coverage of the 
Masters tournament at Augus- 
ta with color photographs, all 
iheresi of the news and Siniris 
iLLUSt ratio's regular features. 
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BOB ottu*i and co-author 


oricn enough. Hhen you see an aih- 
Iclc's byline on a book or magazine 
article, you have every right to suspect 
that he was as surprised as you at the 
contents. Fscepting niislits like Jim 
Brosnan. the former author in the bull- 
pen. athletes arc not writers, hut they 
are forever popping up with thousands 
of words that “ghosts” have pul in 
their mouths. The technique used by 
Sporis Iii.ii.siRMFi) in articulating, 
hrst person, an athlete's innermost 
thoughts is somewhat difTcrent. As is 
the ease with the two-part series by 
Wilt Chamberlain that begins on page 
.12, it i-s accompJj-»bed through Jong 
hours of interviews, taped or hand- 
recorded, between the athlete and the 
writer; through close contact over an 
extended period of lime; and through 
thorough editing sessions at which the 
athlete can make sure that this is what 
he wants to say and the way he wants 
to say it. He then shares the byline so 
there will be no doubt that he has a 
Boswell. 

The Bo.swcII for Wilt Chamberlain in 
this scries was Associate Editor Bob 
Ottum, and their exhaustive sessions 
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of talk and listen went on for several 
weeks. They began in New fork's 
Penn Station where curious crowds 
stared at the 7-fooi-plus t hambcriain 
and dared only to ask the 5-foot.7 
Ottum. "Who's he?” Ottum said he 
thought it was Mickey Rooney. There 
were almost daily train rides between 
New 'lork and Philadelphia (Wilt lives 
in one city, works in the other). For the 
first trip Chamberlain brought a hal- 
tered brown paper bag from which he 
produced two cartons of milk, a large 
camlainer of orange juice, a do/cn 
sweet rolls and a barbecued chicken. 
"Because of my diet." Wilt told Bob. 
"I cal several meals a day hut not too 
much at a time." He then ripped the 
chicken in half and divvied up the 
rolls. 

On evening forays to favorite night- 
clubs Chamberlain, who docs not 
drink, ordered orange juice so it would 
appear he was having a screwdriver. 
Ottum added a hooker of vodka so 
that he uti.v having a screwdriver, 
Chamberlain. Ottum found, designs 
his own clothes, which run to glossy 
imported silk .shirts, deeply notched at 
the cuff and embroidered ‘ fhe Big 
Dipper.” But on one wrist he alvvays 
wears a rubber band, a habit from the 
days when he used to need a spare to 
hold up his socks. He carries change in 
all his pockets and large-denomination 
bills in a crumpled brown envelope. 
He tivlks in a fast-flowing early hop. 
with surprising bursts of erudition. 
"And he punctuates," says Ottum. 
"wjib empbasjyed words ihul sound 
like spoken ilal'ics." Chamberlain\s \>cd 
in his New York apartment is seven feet 
square; when he is on the road he curls 
up on an undersized double bed and 
watches television most of the night, 
periodically ordering snacks from room 
service. Ottum. who tried to stick with 
Wilt through it all. checked out on 
the story weighing 130 pounds. He is 
now up to 141. "It's not the constant 
travel or long hours that murder you 
on a story like this." said Ottum, “it's 
those damned snacks." 
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Maybe your second 
car shouldn't be a car. 



WIkh’s ;i sctoiul ( :ir fcjr aiiywav? 

li'i lt)i lioppinj* into ami gnin^ ilown 
to the bioif lot a tlo/eti eggs, or a six- 
park ol or a |)aik of ( igarctics. 

j(’s for taking into town when vour 
other tar is being iiseil by sojueonc else 
in the family. 


It's for tlie little sltoi t tiips beraitse, 
lor the long ones, voii use your other 
t arwhitli isprobabK newer ami in bet- 
ter ( omiition. 

It's lor the birds. 

Volt (hni't need a <ar for trips like 
these. \'oii need a Wspa .Motors<ootci. 

It makes a lot more sense to hop on a 
\Vs|)a than it tioes tot limb into a I.OlMl- 
Ib, atitoinobile to go half a mile lor a 
■ 1 - 0 /. [)a<kt)l cigarettes. 

With a \'espa as a second for tliird) 
car. yonr insurance rate will go down. 
In most areas ol the < cntnirv. insurance 
for llic Wspa t osts $25, 

can paik it in jtlares that don't 

exist. 

\ou'llget l)etween 1115 and 150 miles 
to a gallon. Depending on how you 
drise. .\iul tising regular gas. 

You'll base cme of tlie tnost reli.ible 
]>icrcs ol machiners ever made. The 
X'espa etigine lias oiilv tlnee moving 
part'-, riiere's not nine It that tan break. 

( People have cb i\ en \'es| >as os er 1 00,000 
miles wiiboiii maj<»i lepairs.) And it’s 
so siin|>le to woi k on, a complete tune- 
up ( osts six dollars. 

It's air-cooleil. Tlicie's no radiator, 
no water, no anti-liee/e. 

The transmission is so well Iriiill that 
it's guaranteed lor lile.* It'sdiiec t drive, 
so tlieie are no chains to break. no drive- 
siiaft togtease. 

\'i’ip;i has unili/ed IxkK c onsti n< lion. 
I'hewhole tiling is tn.idc Irom one piece. 
It's not biilied togc-ihei. It can't rattle 
apart. 

If you buy a Wspa. your neighbors 
won t mine out ol the neighlioihood. 
riie Wspa is a motoiscooier. not a 
motorcM !e. Tliere is no soc ial stigma 
aiiac bed to drising one. 

Tlieie .tie six dilieient X'c-spa nuxlcls 
to choose fiom. Yui can biiv one ol 
them with the monev you’d spend just 
to insiiie ami luel the avetage second 
car lor a year. .\ml you can eoiint on 
gcuitig most of that money liac k should 
\c)u eMrr decide to sell vour \‘espa. It 
won't deprec iate neatlv as last as a car. 

could go on. but it wtndd just 
lead U-S to the same inevitable ronrlu- 
sinii. Maybe your second car shouldn’t 
lie a car. 

Maybe it should be a Wsjia. 







TRUST NORTHERN 


to help you make sure your wife can manage alone 


There's no way to foresee the time 
when she will be left to manage 
alone. There's realiy no way to 
know if she will have to. 

But prepared she must be. For 
she may have unexpectedly a home 
to run, a family to raise, and an 
estate to watch over. Three big jobs. 

You can Trust Northern to help 
you help her. To help her become 
familiar with the ins and outs of 
banksand money management. To 
help her know the ground rules and 
the basic cautions that go with the 
care of property and investments. 


It’s most important that she get 
to know an experienced financial 
resource such as The Northern 
Trust. So that words like "trustee", 
"executor", and "investment offi- 


NORTHERN 

ITRUST 

1 COMPANY 

Hi BANK 

LASALLE « MONROE 
Financial 6-SSOO • Member F O I C. 



cer" come to stand for friendly, 
familiar, helpful faces— not awe- 
some legal terms. 

Why not take the first step now? 
Call Thomas L. McDermand.Vice 
President, or one of his associates 
in the Trust Department. They will 
be pleased to meet with you, your 
wife, and your lawyer to answer 
any questions you may have, to 
provide any financial service you 
may need, and to show you just 
how important and helpful The 
Northern Trust can be— now and 
in the future. 
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BOOKTALK 

Ikm Murray rrteva* gracalutly (rom a 
nawspspar column lr>te hard cowars 


Whether he is reporting Ihitt the biggest cat- 
er he ever knev^ \sas no gargantuan athlete 
but that toothsome singer. Rosemary C’!ih>- 
nc>, or riling about uhai he calls the 
■'off-Broailway sports” of p^sol. surling and 
eoyote-calling or such staples as football 
and baseball. Jim Murray is. to many of us, 
the most consistently entertaining newsp.i- 
per sports columnist in service. He turns tin 
any sptirt an eye for fun. an ear for the deli- 
cious quote and a nose for such magnificent 
news tidbits as the fact that l.arly Wynn 
used to pour catsup on his flapjacks. 

All this information, and much m«ire be- 
sid;s. has been collected in a book. 7/ic fleo 
<)/ Jim \/itrrui (Doubicday. S4.50). T/ie 
S{-\/ of Jim Munuv turns out to be just 
about the best there is. f ormerly a member 
of our staff and now syndicated by Thv l.o\ 
Htwy. .Murray brings to his writ- 
ing a coiniction that such work is at least 
as hard as hitting a curve hall. Because of 
this, he makes his work kxik easy, which 
IS what Joe DiMaggio used lo do. 

He is a man of stern caprice, holding, for 
instance, that l.t>s Angeles is the only Amer- 
ican city fit to live in and that all others arc 
outposts. He writes on this topic, iscrhaps 
too frequently, with the purpose of infuriat- 
ing the more loyal residents of Cincinnati. 
Ml. mil and San Francisco. But. despite such 
propaganda, his daily column is considered 
an asset by newspapers of some .fO cities. 
And well they might so think. His "I orever, 
Ciidilles'’ s-olumn — a leiier to a baw-ball 
rookie from his wife— is worthy of Ring 
Lardner. Murray is opposed to bosing and 
the Indianapolis 50(1 (prejudices we do n<*t 
share) because ihey are too often lethal. He 
presents his arguments against them as eo- 
gemly as anyone cser has olTcrcd them. C iii- 
iingly. too. ‘How many deaths and contas 
are over the legal limit he demanded aft- 
er the sad death of Ifavcy Moi>rc. And to 
Murray the 500 is "not so much a sporting 
esent as a de.ith watch.” "They should st.in 
the race with says Muiray. 

He knows that many a football game 
turns out dull, and that many a hero of the 
diamond is a clml whose true personality is 
masked by writers who feel obligated to 
wi uc intercslingly about him. Murray wi iies 
interestingly about the dull games and the 
clods, to be sure, but never by concealment 
of the facts. He just puls mustard on them. 

‘There s a story in every man.” writes 
Murray in his fiireword. "The challenge is 
to find It. I hcn the problem is to tell it with- 
out putting the customers asleep.” 

Well, this biHik is no cure for insomnia. 
It should never be placed on a bedside lablc. 

M vKiis K vsi 



Springfield 

when you want better power equipment! 

Suburban tractors, lawn tractors, power tillers. If they're Springfielid 
you just simply know they're better! Love-at -first-sight styling. Rigid, 
rugged construction. Outstanding comfort and handling ease. Com- 
pletely satisfactory performance. Nationwide service, if ever 
needed. 4-season attachments. Lowest possible price for highest 
possible quality. Put all those together and they'd make any product 
better. You can prove it for yourself anytime by talking to a Spring- 
field owner or checking with a Springfield dealer. Tell you what. 
Visit a Springfield dealer to see why . . . It’s Springfield when you 
want a better power equipment buy! 

Springfield© 
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Product of QUICK MFGhINC. The House of Power • Springfield. Ohio 





Power train warraniea lor 2 years or 24,000 miles 


Drive it through when the road throws you a curve. 

No slides, no spinouts with front wheel drive, up front engine. 

Even when the going gets rough or slick. Enjoy rocksteady 
stability in gusts that btow others about. 

the longer, lovelier, livelier sm:‘! . just $1985 w. w.^fires ex! 

For the lull story, including overseas delivery details, write to Oepl. SM-4, Saab Motors. Inc., 405 Park Avenue. New Yorx. 
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THE USF&G COMPANIES, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Fidelity & 
Guaranty Life Insurance Co., Fidelity i Guaranty 
Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md.* 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
CASUALTY • FIRE • MARINE . MULTI-LINE • LIFE 
INSURANCE □ FIDELITY . SURETY BONOS 


uor&u 


agent covers them all. 


And because he can offer such complete coverage from one 
source, he can help you plan a program that minimizes 
overlapping or gaps in your protection. Call on your USF&G 
agent with confidence. His experience and personal attention 
to small things are the reasons why USF&G is so large today. 





If you want to know what 
other boats will look like in 1970, 



look at this 1965 Chris-Craft. 


The boat they’ll all be copying is 
the new Roamer 37' Riviera in 
steel or aluminum. Forward 
stateroom, electric galley, lux- 
ury throughout. Sleeps six. Twin 
V8’s or diesels. From $24,600. 


F.O.B. price subject to change. 

Chris-Craft builds sport boats, 
sailboats, cruisers and yachts, 
from 16 to 65 feet, marine-ply- 
wood Cavaliers, steel or alumi- 
num Roamers, full-lapstrake 


Sea Skiffs, planked Philippine 
mahogany Chris-Craft, and fi- 
berglass cruisers, sailboats, and 
runabouts. See your dealer or 
widte Chris-Craft Corporation, 
Pompano Beach, Florida. 





When there’s no man around.. .Goodyear should be. 



She’ll never have to change tires with 
Goodyear LifeGuard Safety Spare. 
Stranck-d. Hi'lploss. Alone. You’d 
help her if you were there— but 
you're not. Every woman 
should drive on Goodyear 
Double Eagle tires equipped 
with LifeGuard Safety Spares. 

'rhe LifeGuard is an oi)tional 
extra-safety feature that makes 
the Double Eagle two tires in one. 


A tire within a tire. If the outside tire is ever 
damaged, the LifeGuard Spare takes over and 
lets her drive until she's safe. She 
keeps right on going— even 
after a blowout. Get Goodyear 
Double Eagle tires, equip 
them with LifeGuard Safety 
Spares and your wife will 
never have to worry about be- 
ing stranded. It’s almost as good 
as having a man around. 


GO 

GO 


.MURE PEOPLE RII>E OS GOOnYRAR TIRtS THAN i)S ANY OTHER KIND 


A special report 

from Bradford Smith, Jr., 

President, Insurance Company of North America 



How an unusual group 
of men are adding 
a new dimension 
to business enterprise 


We’ve noticed a rare phenomenon 
in the United States during the past 
year. Our children -so often criti- 
cized by adults-are teaching us a 
lesson in civilized behavior. 

They're asking probing questions. 
About American life. About worth- 
while personal goals. About the busi- 
ness community and its role. They 
are searching for an opportunity to 
do something constructive ... to give 
their careers a meaningful role in a 
complex and confusing world. 

The remarkable success of the 
Peace Corps is a living monument to 
the sensible idealism of today’s 
youth. It teaches a profound lesson 
in human relationships. 


Young people, in particular, may 
be interested in a program of friend- 
ship here at Insurance Company of 
North America. 

Starting April 1-as the re- 
sult of a special program 
worked out with our 20,000 indepen- 
dent agents and brokers, from south- 
ern California to northern Canada-a 
CARE package is being shipped out 
to Europe, South America, Africa or 
Asia for every INA "package" policy 
sold in the United States and Canada. 
Courtesy of the independent busi- 
nessman who sold the package. 

I His profit? The satisfying re- 

I C.N I alization that another hu- 
man being will have a dream fulfilled. 




INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 


That undernourished children in a 
remote Colombian village, for ex- 
ample, will soon receive 1296 glasses 
of milk because of his interest. 




Our Friendship Program will 
continue through June, 

It is an unusual— and inspir- 
ing-example, we think, of 
the expanding horizons of this un- 
usual group of men. We are proud 
to join with them in this unique 
Peop!e-to-People Program. 



BRADFORD SMITH, JR. 


For every sports fan. 
Spalding presents 
the live sounds of the 
most dramatic moments 
in sports history. 

0nly$1.00at sporting goods dealers. 



Listen to the most dramatic moments 
in sports history. 

Joe Louis, snorting (or revenge, 
demolishes a tormer conqueror in one 
round Babe Ruth makes his farewell 
speech at Yankee Stadium. The 19S3 
NFL Championship game. AdoK Hitler 
opens the 1936 Olympics, and Jesse 
Owens Is interviewed alter winning • 
much to Hiller's chagrin-four gold 
medals Bobby Thomson wallops the 
pennant-wmnlng home run m the 1951 
play>off. And many more' the rnost 
dramatic moments in golf, tennis 
track and horse racing. The most 
dramatic moments in all sports history. 


This is one record that wifi never be 
forgotten in a closet— because it 
permanently captures those catch>in> 
the.throai seconds of sports history. 
So you'll play it again and again— for 
your friends, your neighbors and just 
(or yourself. 

With this record, Spalding brings 
back to life the remarkable moments 
when the great athletes held the once* 
in-a-lilelime combination ol muscle, 
timing and luck that breaks the 
barriers they thought would never 
be broken 

And Spalding Is proud to bring them 
back Proud to have been part of this 


sports heritage from the beginning 
It's a (act that Spalding’s own 
improvements and dedication to 
excellence m athletic equipment have 
played an important part in all our 
greatest American games since their 
start Spaiding-the most respected 
name in athletic equipment 
Oon’l lorget to look lor this 
incredible record album It’s only 
$1 00 al your Spalding sporting 
goods dealer's. 



Finally— shoes catch up 


with your 1965 

C/ 



wardrobe 


you have a blazer in your closet — or a 
red sport shirt — you’re part of an im- 
portant new movement in America. 

In the 1920’s, if you owned a plaid 
shirt, you were either a lumberjack or a 
square. But today you probably have a 
closetful of sport coats and slacks and 
a drawerful of colorful sport shirts. 

Today we’re in the midst of a great 
fashion movement among American males. 
But up to now, no one has really shown 
you a selection of shoes that fit the 
movement. 

Now Roblee brings you a new l)reed of 
shoes designed for .America’s new breed 
of relaxers. A group of dressy casuals 
called “Mustangs”. 

Roblee Mustangs are designed for the 
man of any age who wants to be com- 
fortable, and rather natty while he’s 
about it. 


They’re soft and lightweight, and in- 
formal in design. And like all Roblee 
Shoes, Mustangs have a husky quality 
that tells you they’ll wear and wear. 

Ask your Roblee dealer to show you the 
new Mustangs. You’ll see what a lot of men 
will be wearing for the pursuit of happiness 
this year. 


On opposite page: upper left: Nassau in 
brass wax. Also black shrunken grain and 
brushed tan. Upper right: Miami in black 
shrunken grain. Lower left: Sun Valley in 
dusty buck. Also brass-wax glove leather. 
Lower right: Pebble Beach in white leather. 
Also soft black grain. About $16 a pair. 
Higher Denver west. 

( Write us for the name of your near- 1 
est Roblee dealer. Roblee Division, I 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, J 



MUSTANGS BY ROBLEE* 


QUALITY AT YOUR FEET# 


NEW BREED OF SPORT CASUALS FOR AMERICA'S NEW BREED OF RELAXERS 
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Don’t 
sip it ? 


Please don’t. Sipping is for wine. It’s the best way to appreciate the 
delicate taste of a fine vintage. 

But not beer. Especially not Budweiser. Budweiser is a hearty drink 
brewed with lots of character, and the best way to enjoy it is to drink it. 
(Not chug-a-lug, either . . . just good healthy beer-drinker’s swallows.) 

Try this. Take a clean glass . . . say a twelve or fourteen-ounce size. 
Rinse it out with cold water. Open a can or bottle of the King of Beers 
and pour it right down the center so that you get a good head of foam. 

Now . . . take a big drink. No sips. 

Good? You bet. This is how beer should taste. Budweiser gives you 
a taste, smoothness and drinkability you’ll find in no other beer at any 
price. Our exclusive Beechwood Ageing with natural carbonation has a 
lot to do with it. This is the slow, finicky way to brew beer. Expensive, 
too . . . but the results are worth it. 

So please, after we go to all this trouble, pour your Budweiser with 
a flourish. Drink it with a flourish. 

And maybe a pretzel. 


it’s worth it. . . it’s Budweiser^, 


ANHEUSER- BUSCH. INC. • ST. LOUIS • NEWARK • LOS ANCELES • TAMPA 



Find the man in the guinea pig suit. 


Wrong I 

It's thoguy on the for loft, The one 
reeding the September 1 2 , W62 
edition of the Wall Street iournol. 
That's when itollstorted. .. in '62. 

That’s when we designed this morvelous 
nylon zipper— theTolon Zephyr- 
put if in thousonds of pairs of 
experitnental trousers and sent them 
out ocross the nation for o few 
years of rigorous testing. 

Well, they worked. 

That is, Zephyr did all the things we 
designed it to do, which odds up to a 
lot more thon just going up and down. 
Zephyr lies flot ond neat. Never 
rumples trouser fronts. Doesn't gleam 


like metol zippers. And, thonks to on 
ingenious device called Memory-Lock, 
Zephyr stoyssecurely closed at the 
lop of your trousers . . . even if you 
forget to press down the pull tab. 

So, today monufocturers ore beginning 
to put Tolon Zephyr into oil kinds of 
suits ondslocks. 

And the mon in the guineo pig Suit 
hos taken his place among the 
unnumbered ronks of those who hove 
given of themselves to further the 
cause of monkind . . .well, of zippers. 





Start your 
own 

Chivas 

Christmas 


Club. 


Some people seem not to care alx)ut 
money. T hey drink Chivas all the time, 
as if it didn’t cost $2 more than other 
Scotches. 

If you can’t share this devil-may-care 
attitude and your annual lx)tt]c of the 
best looms as a major item in your 
butlget, here’s a thought; 

Drop an occasional dime in your last 
season's empty to gather the extra cash 
for next season's wassailing. 

Only 20 more dimes tor 12-year-old 
smooth, lovable Chivas? 

That’s all. 

Just think: for a dime a day you 
could be a sport and drink Chivas 
all year round. 




EVERY DAY EVERYWHERE YOU DRIVE 

WITH GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL 

All year long . . . Harrison four-season climate control turns every drive into a wonderful trip! No 
matter what the season, you're completely comfortable inside. Because you control the temperature 
in all sorts of weather— from heat waves to cold snaps. And in conditioned air— dirt, pollen and excess 
humidity are never a problem. You arrive fresh and alert . . . neat-looking, too. Wind and air-borne 
insects can't bother you . . . nerves take it easy, especially with traffic noise hushed. Fill your car 
with comfort 365 days a year! Give four-season climate control a try at your Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile or Buick dealer’s. Or try Comfort Control at your Cadillac dealer's. 

* COMPKESSOR ev FRIClOAtRE 

YOU CAN ENJOY fOUR-SEASON CLIMATE CONTROL IN MOST SMALLER-SIZE GENERAL MOTORS CARS, TOO. 

FOUR-SEASON om/Parhisom 

HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION. GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION. LOCKPORT. N.V. 
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SCORECARD 


OTHER TIMES. OTHER CUSTOMS 

The Oxford-Cambridgc Boat Race, an 
event founded in 1829 by a nephew of 
William Wordsw'orth. used to generate 
in England the same excitement us a 
manned space missile docs today. On 
Boat Race Night there were riotous rev- 
els in Piccadilly Circus, followed by a 
court parade on Monday morning be- 
fore a magistrate who. if his favorite had 
won, was not without a twinkle in his 
eye. Along the Thames the race moved 
likea majestic pageant between crammed 
banks. But in recent years the glamour 
and excitement have declined. This year, 
only the presence of four Americans in 
Oxford’s victorious crew brought a flag- 
ging occasion back to temporary life. 

It will survive for a time, say British 
sporting pundits, but will remain archa- 
ic. The common scapegoat is television, 
but others hold that the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge race has had a detrimental effect 
on British rowing, with its emphasis on 
a single “private" event over a distance 
(4 miles 374 yards) that bears no rela- 
tion to an international course. England 
invented the sport but won only a silver 
medal at the Tokyo Olympics and mere- 
ly a fifth place at Rome. 

Even in chic circles it is more impor- 
tant today to know the relative positions 
of Leeds and Chelsea in soccer than to 
know anything about the boat race. In 
the old days girls would swoon over pic- 
tures of the crew members. Today they 
have the Beatles. It pays these days, 
wrote Judy Inncs in the London Daily 
Mail, “to be a puny weakling." 

THE FURIOUS FOX 

Omologato is Italian for homologated, 
which is (God help us) officialese for 
“approved for international auto races.” 
Last week Italy’s Enzo Ferrari was in- 
formed that his Grand Touring cars 
could not be omologato, because there 
is a discrepancy between the cars and 
the rules specifications. Enzo was irato. 
He announced that he was withdrawing 
all his Grand Touring racers but not pro- 
totypes from the year’s remaining en- 
durance events. 


Incomparably the most important 
among all the world’s road races is the 
24 Hours of Le Mans in June. Ferrari's 
withdrawal means that the American up- 
starts who beat his GT cars at Daytona 
and Sebring will be deprived of the 
chance to do the siime at Le Mans. It 
would seem that Enzo is being angry 
like a volpe. 

FROM PERTH TO POOL 

A lot of people have swimming pools 
in the backyard. That's so-so status. 
Real status is a heated indoor pool. 
What might be the utter pinnacle of sta- 
tus is a pool downstairs in the den, with 
a horse in it. The management of Yon- 
kers Raceway hopes someone will think 
so. Yonkers is stabling a big, black Aus- 
tralian horse from Perth for the Inter- 
national Pace on April 15. Pacing Lawn, 
it seems, is accustomed to taking daily 
dips in the surf at Perth, and Yonkers 
has obligingly advertised for the use of 
a heated indoor pool in Westchester 
County. One fellow said he would be 
glad to help out but, he added, the cam- 
els might get in the way. 

REVOLT ON THE TEIFI 

In most of Britain cheap salmon fishing 
is as unattainable for the ordinary mor- 
tal as a night out with Claudia Cardi- 
nale. Until now the last redoubt has been 
in southern Wales. In Cardiganshire, on 
the River Tcili, the 190 members of 
the Llandyssul Angling Association have 
been able to take fish of 12 pounds or 
more for the price of a mere 9-guinca 
annual fee. 

But now the farmers from whon :he 
Llandyssul boys lease the river are learn- 
ing that they can make much more mon- 
ey from rich businessmen engaged in the 
seduction of customers. Artie Jones, the 
association secretary, says the villains 
are big Welsh steel firms, which began 
the price escalation by paying “ridicu- 
lous” sums for fishing rights and squeez- 
ing men like himself out of the market. 
The situation is considered to be suffi- 
cient argument for nationalizing the steel 
industry forthwith. 


• 

Because Wales is a country w here pa- 
triotism runs a deep, poetic course and 
the land, water and air arc considered 
every man's privilege and worth fighting 
for. Cardiganshire is ready to revolt. 
There is dark talk of throwing old bed- 
steads into the best pools to spoil the 
fishing and constant recollection that 
when the Wye at Rhayader passed into 
private hands a century ago there were 
riots. Bailiffs had to be imported from 
Germany and policemen from Birming- 
ham. Almost every salmon in the river 
was massacred at night and the fish 
strung on wires across the town streets 
and dumped at the doors of magistrates. 

Whoever is pushing up the price of 
fishing in Cardiganshire may yet find 
that they have bought more than they 
bargained for. 

INSPIRATION 

Since graduating from Wooster College, 
Roy Bates has coached basketball and 
basebtill at Northwestern High School 
near Canton. Ohio. His combined rec- 
ord; 419 wins, 81 losses. Sometimes, 
though, victory has cost him dear. 

Each morning last week, for instance, 
he put on walking shoes when he got up 
and walked the four and a half miles 
from his home to school. At night he 
walked back. Bates had bet his basket- 



ball team early last winter that it would 
not even get to the Ohio high school 
Class A championships at Ohio State 
University, let alone win the top trophy. 
But the boys did, walloping Springboro 
55-45 in the final. 

It was an old ploy for the coach. He 
promised his 1958 basketball team that 
if it won he would hitchhike home the 
120 miles from Columbus. They did and 
he did. 

conUnunt 
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Who’s boss... you 
or your feet? 


THE EXECUTIVE 

Style 36'^ — 

Iriif with ti Itnik <>/ 

livlt. iiiaJi- rt iniirkohly lif’lil 
oiiil lU'xihlf — hliitk or hrouit 


If your feet have been complaining 
about long hours and tiresome working 
conditions take steps! The Four Exclusive Features 
of Wright Arch Preserver Shoes put a comfortable stop 
to all such complaints. You're the Boss — from nine 
to five and as late as you like. 



For the Mime 0 rifilii 
Anil Preserver tom- 
fort. 36‘hole vttrielW 
iisk your Pro uhout 

PRO SHOP EXCLUSIVES 

(iolf Shoes. 


wright 

.<i^oe6 

e T WRlO'^T t CO INC HOC^l-AND MASS 


SCORECARD ,ontimied 

GOLF IS A DESPERATE GAME 

I or the diilTcr w ho habitually pushes his 
ICC shot, ihc Hflh hole at Kaslwocid Golf 
('lub in Charlotte. N.C. is misery, Hick- 
ory trees fringe the right edge of the 
fairway and guard the green against any 
shot except one that goes perilously be- 
tween the tree trunks. 1 or a long time 
there has been facetious talk of going 
out on a dark night and cht'pping down 
those blasted trees. 

The other night some one did it. I our 
trees were chopped down, leaving a gap 
for an easy wedge shot to the green. Sur- 
vey ing the damage. Club Manager Jack 
Horton cheerily declared that all was not 
lost. He has a magnolia tree at home, 
and he is going to transplant it to the 
gap left by the chopper. 

FAD FOR THE MAO 

Panty raids and goldfish swallowing are 
Out. So are elephant racing and packing 
telephone booths. Running in the Bos- 
ton Marathon on April 19 is In. 

The marathon always has attracted a 
smattering of entries from colleges in the 
Boston area but interest this year is all 
but nalionwidc. fntry applications have 
K-en received from 23 colleges, includ- 
ing Iona. Providence. Wesleyan. St. 
I'rancis of Philadelphia, North Carolina, 
and a clutch of Ohio schools Miami 
of Ohio. Ohio University. Ohio Stiitc 
and Bowling Green. 

The collegi.ins will be slacked up 
against some of the world's best, among 
them the threc-iimc winner of the event, 
r.ino Oksiincn. a hawk-visiiged Helsin- 
ki deteclivc: Ontario's Gordon Dick- 
son; and Belgium's .Aurele V'anden- 
dricssche. who was winner of the past 
two races. 

There are collegians who would rather 
chase comely coeds than run 26 miles 
.385 yards for the bowl of beef stew that 
is served finishers in the Boston .Nihletic 
Association clubhouse. They just don't 
know what fun you can have with a pair 
of sore feel. 

FLAT DOME 

Paul Rich;irds. general manager of the 
Houston Astros, says the new ,-\strw 
dome "will be a perfect place to play as 
well as to watch baseball." Lverylhing 
is constant the light, the windless air 
and. best of all, the flattest infield in all 
baseball. Unforiunaiely, the flattest in- 
field in all baseball has run afoul of ma- 
jor league rule 1.04, which reads: "The 
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“My insurance with 
Northwestern Mutual Life helps me 
and my family spend wisely!” 

WILL M. STOREY. 33, Ccrlilicil Puhlif Accountanl. is controller 

for the I'apcr Ciroup of Boise Cascade Corporation. He liscs in Boise, Idaho. 


‘■Just as other parents. \se ssant to gi\c 
our cliildrcn the best. But. we try to be 
realistic about it. VV'e believe in lirsi 
things first. And. in my book, our life 
insurance with Northwestern Mutual is 
high on the list. 

"f'or this life insurance, wc put away 
a specilic amount regularly. It's almost 
like a savings account. Or, call it an in- 
vestment in the future. NV hat dollars are 
left over give us an evact accounting of 
the cash available for the rest of our 
famiiv needs. This way. wc lind wc spend 
wisely, because we don't overspend. 

“t.ike other men in accounting. I favor 
an analytical approach. Careful investi- 
gation convinced me that the value re- 
ceived from my Northwestern Mutual 


life insurance policies is exceptional. 

"There's still another reason why I 
chose Northwestern Mutual. The agent 
impressed me. He was knowledgeable 
about my business as well as my per- 
sivnal insurance needs. And believe me, 
all that was a big help in setting up an 
en'cctivc program for me. " 

There is a difference . . . 
and the difference grows 

Northwestern Mutual is a "specialist " 
life insurance company. By concentrat- 
ing our ell’oris. wc can furnish maxi- 
mum protection for the least money. 

rhe selection of risks, return on in- 
vestments and cost of doing business 
make this possible. NMI. policyowners 


receive consistently high dividends 
through better mortality records. NML 
investments earn an average net interest 
rate that is among the best for all major 
life firms. And the portion of NMI. pre- 
nmimx used for operating expense is 
about half the average of the 14 other 
largest life insurance companies. 

In short. Northwestern Mutual repre- 
sents an unsurpassed combination of 
protection and investment. Your nearest 
NMI. agent is in the phone book, 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 



Mom and kid.\ gt*/ a kirk oaf ol cafopini’. Sharon and Kip nifh iiiolher hike in Roiky Mountain Jootliilh. 



BIACKWATCH 

The Man's Fragrance 
shave lotion *2”, cologne *3 nu tu 
By PRINCE MATCHABELLI 

^T/ 

Q THEY'RE NEWi 

Black Watch Instant Foam Shave 
Black Watch Pre^lectric Skin Conditioner 


SCORECARD tonlwurj 

infield shall be graded so that the base- 
lines and the home plate arc level, \vith 
a gradual slope from the baselines up to 
the pitcher's plate. ..." In a recent meet- 
ing in Tampa, a St. Louis Cardinal rep- 
resentative said, more or less kiddingly, 
"The first time we lose a game in the 
dome stadium we will appeal the loss." 

Now Richards and other Houston of- 
ficials do not know what to do. "My 
father, the president, believes that rule 
1.04 will be waived." says the Astros* 
director of publicity. Bill (piles. Could 
be. Bill's father is Warren Giles, president 
of the National League. 

NOTHING TO BEEP ABOUT 

The trend toward mechanized hunting 
and fishing continues. There is now a 
well-intended device called the Pool 
Alarm Llectrotiic Lifeguard, developed 
by Olin Mathicson Chemical Corpora- 
tion. It is a portable sonar microphone 
that you suspend in the swimming pool 
underwater, and it thereupon .sounds an 
alarm — a persistent "beep-beep-beep" - 
anytime something falls into tl\e pool, 
like children, dogs, cats, even candy 
wrappers or cigarette butts or ncighlHirs 
sneaking over for a midnight sw im. 

It sounds great. But. predictably, a 
lazy duck hunter got hold of one and 
tried it near a duck bfind on a shooting- 
preserve pond in New Jersey. Setting out 
decoys, he settled down inside his blind 
and opened up the morning paper. Soon 
a drake mallard dropped into his decoy 
stool and set off the alarm. W hen it 
beeped the duck look off m panic, the 
hunter's Labrador retriever cowered in 
a corner of the blind, and by the lime 
the hunter got unwrapped from his news- 
paper and had grabbed his gun the duck 
was well away. Firing only a shell and 
not a homing missile, the hunter missed 
him completely. 



Delta is where nice things 
happen to passengers from 
reservation to de.stination. 
If Delta’s going your way. 
you'll go for Delta’s famed 
person to person service . . . 
point to point speed. 


NOMEN ATQUE OMEN 

A boat should be given tt name befitting 
her rank and station, as well as the size 
of her transom. A 10-fooi caiboat should 
no more be named He de France than 
should a S750.000 12 meter be named 
Catnip. Since the 12 meter has the priv- 
ilege of racing for the ultimate trophy 
in yachting, the America's Cup, it should 
bear a noble name. By tradition the 
names of cup yachts have been symbolic 
of strength (Reliance. Ranger), or duty 
(Defender, Vigilant). Names with a sea- 
faring connotation have been succcss- 

cunlii'uril 
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the air line with the BIG JETS 




A 360'hp Wildcat V'8 isn’t all that’s ne«' with Riciera Gran Sport. 

But what a start. 



You can easily spend a party or two talking enthusiastically 
about the engine m Buick's new Riviera Gran Sport. A 425 cubic 
incher with 46s Ib-ft of torque makes for ctmsidcrable 
perfonnancc-talk. (And. together with the sSkylark GS, Curs 
Magazine's fifth annual ’'Performance (’ars of the Year" award.) 
But after your friends have heard all there is to hear, you can 
start in on .some of the Gran Sport '.s extra added attraction.s 
A limited-slip differential. Power steering and brakes. If 
you specified them, the heavy-duty springs, shocks and stabilizer 
bar. Better than talking, though, is driving. You can start that at your 
Buick dealer's. After all. wouldn't you really rather have a Buick? 

One of the new Gran Sports from Buick 

You need not be a prtifcssional driver to quality. 




■•DACRON”® keeps these fine slacks wrinkle-free, sharply creased 

They’re HAGGAR IMPERIALS — inside and out. the best tailored slacks you can 
buy- The rich fabric of 55% "Dacron" polyester-45% worsted wool keeps these 
Imperials looking freshly pressed, neat all day. Only Haggar Imperials have the 
extra-deep Shape-O-Matic waistband that gives you trimmer fit, comfortable 
support and a handsomer appearance. At better stores everywhere. 16.95 

HAGGAR COMPANY • DALLAS 



ftOuPoni'i Reg T.M, 
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01965 P. LORILURO CO. 


fill (CiniMflhiliofi. H'fdlhrrlv, Co/iim- 
hia). while names impiving aulhorily 
ha\c met with disaster (.SVnm’/X'/r. Srep- 
n-f). A recent trend has Iscen to name 
cup comenders after women, and their 
fortunes ha%e been predictably capri- 
cious. .Australia has two competitors 
for the 1467 challenge, and the Mel- 
bourne 12. while still on the drawing 
board, has already been named. Out 
of respect for Prime Minister Sir Robert 
Men/ies' gracious wife, the boat will 
be called Donu- hinic. A nice gesture, 
but it could lead to diplomatic embar- 
rassment. One can imagine the news re- 
ports: “Dtirne Patfu' is up on the \says 
to base her bottom scrubbed." However, 
the Sidney contender is still unnamed, 
and one hopes that Sir Prank Packer, 
the syndicate head, will select something 
more appropriate. Chttlhiifier would be 
loo modest and \’ntorUi loo presump- 
tuous. Ideally, the name should repre- 
sent a constant absolute that can also 
be applied scientilically to reduce the 
odds - perhaps Eqtiaior, to give the boat 
an even chance. 

WHAT A WAV TO GO 

When r. B. Chapman of Sherman. Tex- 
as wants to get away from it all in the 
future he will lake a private railroad ear 
— his own and go nowhere. Chapman 
has just bought one of the Missouri Pa- 
eilic Railway's most lavish private cars 
and established it on the shore of Lake 
Texoma as a weekend cabin. Such cars 
would cost as much as S250.000 to build 
today, but Chapman says he paid no 
more than SIO.OOO for his. 

The 135.000-poLind car has three 
baths, a dining room with table for eight, 
thick carpels and solid mahogany panel- 
ing. It steeps nine and has two-way radio 
cguipmenl as well as telephones and a 
speedometer that lirmlv registers zero. 

THEY SAID IT 

• John Baker. Pittsburgh Steelers’ de- 
fensive end. on his otV-season employ- 
ment us assistant supervisor of recreation 
for tlte North Carolina Oepartmenl of 
Prisons; ‘'There are some line athletes in 
these institutions, but no recruiting is 
allowed." 

• Maury Wills. Los .Angeles Dodgers 

base stealer, on a possible pay hike after 
he was named team captain; "It would 
go to the Cjovcrnment anyway. It's like 
the year 1 stole 104 bases; I got 54 and 
bnclc Sam got 50." end 
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the civilized cigar ! 

Built like a filter cigarette. 
Mild as a cigar can get. 
Pleasure without inhaling. 

MEET OMEGA TODAY AT YOUR FAVORITE TOBACCO COUNTER. 


Sports 

illustrated 

APRIU 12, 1865 


SVENGALI RETURNS! 


Cus O' Amato’s critics are not happy as he surges back to the top with Jose Torres, the new light heavyweight champ. 
Planning more surprises, Cus scorns the doubters who "penalize me for their ignorance" by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


I t was almost as though Casey Stengel 
had won the pennant with the Mets. 
Here was Cus D’Amato, Floyd Patter- 
son's cx-managcr. long since written ofT 
as an outdated Svengali, suddenly and 
squarely back in the boxing spotlight, 
thanks to Jose Torres’ win over Willie 
Pastrano for the light heavyweight cham- 
pionship in Madison Square Garden last 
week. In the eyes of D'Amaio's critics — 
and he has them, particularly in the press 
— the "archconniver” had returned. No- 
bt>dy feels neutral about D'Amaio. Me 
is cither loved or loathed. "1 don’t seem 
to have in-between people," is the way 
he puts it. 

A couple of years ago D’Amato slid 
into obscurity when Patterson dropped 
him as manager. D’Amaio was left alone 
with Torres, who. so the critics alleged, 
was cither kept under wraps or confined 
to lighting bums. But with Torres’ vic- 
tory, it was plainly evident that Cus 
D'Amato, whether master planner or 
master schemer, had once again become 
a force in boxing. A couple of days after 
the fight, between calls and visitors to 
his Manhattan apartment, D'Amato 
talked for several hours about his critics, 
his continuing war w ith Madison Square 


Garden. Floyd Patterson, the heavy- 
weight division in general, the peeka- 
boo style of fighting and his role as 
adviser to Torres. His mood was one of 
vindication, his outlook optimistic. 

D'Amato’s return to boxing promi- 
nence started, ironically enough, w ith his 
decision to quit as Torres’ manager. A 
couple of months ago Torres came to 
D’Amaio with the news that he could 
get the fight with Pastrano, but only if 
D'Amato were not managing him. That 
condition was set by Madison Square 
Garden’s boxing oflicc, which is run by 
Marry Markson, an old International 
Boxing Club man. and Teddy Brenner, 
a matchmaker who knows his way 
around boxing’s hack alleys. 

’■Torres." said D'Amato. "told me he 
wouldn't take the fight. I said. 'Joe, 
I appreciate your loyalty, but if you walk 
away from Madison Square Carden be- 
cause of this, we'll both have nothing. 
If you accept this match with Pastrano, 
no matter what conditions the Garden 
imposes you'll at least have the title.' 
He said, 'You really want me to fight 
without you?* I said yes. Then he said, 
‘One condition. You prepare me for the 
fight, and then I know 1 can't lose.’ So 


I trained him. 1 didn’t sell Torres to 
anyone. I released him from his contract. 

1 gave him his unconditional release. I 
get no money from this fight. I am u 
friend of his. and lam sure that he will 
ask me for advice before he di>cs any- 
thing. Me has a lot of respect for my 
judgment, experience and knowledge, 
particularly regarding matches and how 
much he should get for them. Dp to 
now he's been taking all the risks and 
guaranteeing the promoter." 

As Patterson did in the past. Torres 
fought Pastrano out of the D’Amato- 
devised peekaboo style, a style that has 
been criticized often as not offering the 
protection D’Amato claims it does. 
Furthermore, D'Amato's detractors say, 
it is almost impossible for a fighter, curled 
up with the peekaboo — gloves held close 
to the cheeks, arms pulled in tight against 
the iorsi>~to launch an effective attack. 
To which D’Amato answers, "I always 
make military comparisons. In World 
War 11 there were tanks, and when the 
tanks moved on to the enemy position, 
the infantry followed behind them. 
W'hcn the tanks got up to the trenches, 
the infantry stepped out from behind 
and fired in. The infantry could get right 

t unlinMil 


Crouching low. tists held high. O'Amafo demonsiratos tho ptekaboo stylo which ho claims protods a fighter as ho mo^os in aggressively. 
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in thereand opwn up, and so can a boxer. 

"Basically that’s the so-called peeka- 
boo. though I don't use that term myself. 
I call it a tight defense. It enables you to 
move in aggressively without leaving any 
vulnerable openings. The main thing is 
to learn how to punch out of that de- 
fense position. Torres showed it could 
be done and punch like hell, too- There 
is only one punch to look for, the upper- 
cut, and if that's your only worry you’re 
in good shape. You reduce your vulner- 
ability by 959? . I talk about this in mili- 
tary terms, but I developed it when TV 
came into boxing. The fans wouldn't 
know what smart boxing was. They 
wouldn’t appreciate it. So I developed 
a surprise that would appeal to them." 


If D'Amato’s loyalty to the peekaboo 
is unflagging, his enmity for the Carden 
and those connected with its boxing pro- 
motions is. logically or not, almost un- 
bounded. “Markson was with the old 
crowd." he says. "Brenner is detrimental 
to boxing. They might remain there in 
spite of me. but not because 1 support 
them. 1 only fail if I give up, but 1 never 
give up. As far as I am concerned, the 
fight is not over until I win. I may not 
win the battles, which I look upon as 
only temporary advantages to my op- 
ponent, but I'll win the war! And the 
war will go on till I win out. Till Teddy 
Brenner and those characters go.” 

D’Amato went to the Garden to see 
Patterson fight Chuvalo, and he deemed 



N»w Champion Jos9 Torres eaiebrates victory with O'Amato, frlantt. adviser and master planner. 


Floyd's performance "successful but 
technically poor." Patterson, he said, 
“used to use the peekaboo, but he has 
deteriorated because I w-asn'i there to 
keep after him. If he had someone watch- 
ing over him, he would correct his faults. 
He has said that I tried to dominate him. 
and that is not so. I never dominated 
him. I never tried to force him to do 
something he believed he couldn’t do. 

I would show him the facts, and the 
facts would convince him. If anyone 
dominates him, it’s someone else, but 
it's not me." 

A year ago D'Amato tried to speak 
to Patterson at his training camp, but 
he had no luck. “I tried to sec him every 
day. He didn’t answer the door, but he 
was in there. I'd bang and bang on the 
door and call. Nothing would happen. 
Sometimes I’d wait half an hour, an 
hour. Then I’d go away. That happened 
almost every day for a month. We'd 
been through so much together. 1 had to 
see him. We had an agreement that I 
never was to believe anything he sup- 
posedly said until he told it to my face, 
He has never told me to my face that 
1 am not his manager. I have no idea 
why he won’t sec me." 

Late last summer, assuming that he 
was still Patterson's manager, although 
he had not worked with him for two 
years, D'Amato reluctantly began legal 
action for money he says is due from the 
two Liston-Patterson fights. He needs 
the money because he is broke. Most of 
what he had went, he says, into his war 
against Jim Norris’ International Box- 
ing Club. "In order to fight people like 
the IBC. 1 had to maintain an informa- 
tion agency, an espionage system." he 
said. "Otherwise how are you going to 
stay ahead of these people?" 

As of now lack of money keeps 
D'Amato from actively managing any 
fighters. D'Amato claims that he has 
never received a complete accounting 
for the first Liston-Patterson fight. ' ' From 
what I have been shown, the purse 
amounted to only a little over 5800,000." 
he said. "I was paid off on that. Rut 
we had a minimum guarantee of SI. 2 
million. The fight was a red-hot match, 
and I have reason to believe that the 
total amount of money, live gate and 
ancillary rights, came to verr substanti- 
ally more than the SI. 2 million guaran- 
tee. So I asked for an accounting from 
Mr. [Julius] November's office (Novem- 
ber is Patterson's lawyer]. When 1 failed 
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to get an accounting that satisfied me, I 
took the case to a lawyer. Edward Ben- 
nett Williams. I couldn’t understand 
the accounting, maybe he can. I figure 
that from the two Liston fights. I am 
owed S250,000.” 

According to one story making the 
rounds, Patterson has never cared for 
Torres since Jose knocked him dow n in 
sparring, and this may explain at least in 
part the coolness between Patterson and 
D' Amato. "I brought Torres out to Cali- 
fornia when Patterson was training for 
the Roy Harris fight," D’Amato sttid. 
"It happened that Patterson was a little 
bit otT balance and Torres hit him a hard 
right, and he went down. The press chose 
to make this a big issue, and I didn't sec 
fit to explain it. Why? Because not many 
thought Harris had a chance, and maybe 
this would help, and, besides. I owed a 
responsibility to Torres, too. So 1 didn't 
say anything. A professional fighter like 
Floyd is supposed to have professional 
detachment. But the press kept writing 
this up, and Patterson was sensitive to 
these things. 

"I have been given a lot of credit for 
Patterson and others," D'Amato went 
on. "'but the truth is I've done a better 
job with fighters people never heard 
about. When you get a Patterson or a 
Torres, you get credit, but they have 
tremendous potential. To me. the ulti- 
mate goal is to develop a fighter's po- 
tential to all degrees, physical, psycho- 
logical and emotional, so he will eventu- 
ally be independent. I don't keep a fellow 
tied to me. If every newspaperman, 
every commission, thinks my fighter 
should fight some fighter of a better 
class, that doesn’t impress me. 1 alone 
have the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of the fighters, and 1 am responsible 
for their success or failure. These so- 
called experts are ignorant. They think a 
lighter should fight a certain fighter, and 
if my fighter loses, who gets blamed? The 
critics? No. Me. 

"I will not push my man into a po- 
sition unless 1 feel his development is 
capable of coping with the situation 1 
will ask him to face. 1 didn’t let Torres 
fight at times, and the reason I didn't is 
secret. To reveal the reasons is to make 
the fighter susceptible. Just because peo- 
ple don’t understand why I do not do 
certain things, they assume that when I 
succeed it happens as a result of con- 
niving. That's because they don’t know 
anything about boxing. They want to 


penalize me for their ignorance. I could 
avoid all this criticism by sitting down 
and educating the critics, and after I got 
through, they would agree with me. But 
I let the results speak for themselves. 

"I am the only man in this business 
who has made flat and uncompromising 
statements about fighters I’ve been as- 
sociated with. When Patterson won the 
Olympics, 1 said that Floyd would be 
rookie of the year in boxing and that 
he would become a heavyweight cham- 
pion, and he was still a middleweight! 
My predictions were based on knowl- 
edge and analyses of Patterson and his 
potential. 1 was derided. When Patter- 
son was knocked out by Johansson 1 
saw w hat happened and why. and 1 knew 
what had to be done. So 1 went into 
the ring and made a flat statement that 
Floyd Patterson would be the first heavy- 
weight champion to win back the title. 
The critics said that if Dempsey couldn’t 
do it. how could Patterson? But then 
look what happened. My record, damn 
it, is certainly worth some respect. 

"W'iih Torres, everything was done 
cold, cool and calculating. I analyzed 
Pastrano’s assets and the ways to pene- 
trate them. I said before the fight that 
Torres will ouljab Pastrano. outbox 
him, outsmart him and knock him out. 
The only newspaperman to mention 
this was your Bud Shrake. 

“I have an open mind all the lime. 1 
listen to everything, but I don't neces- 
sarily accept everything. I will change 
my mind, but only if someone brings a 
fact to my attention which I have not 
already considered. Now people arc say- 
ing that Torres was fighting bums, which 
wasn’t true at all. He fought the fighters 
he was ready for.” 

D’Amato secs the heavyweight situa- 
tion as sort of a round robin, ‘if 1 had 
Liston," he said, "he could beat Clay. 
Liston is confused by mobility. I would 
show him how to neutralize Clay’s mo- 
bility. That may make me sound con- 
ceited, but I’m not. Between Floyd and 
Liston the same things as happened be- 
fore will happen again unless Floyd em- 
ploys the proper tactics. If he docs, he 
can beat Liston, but he has faults. He 
hasn’t corrected them. A professional 
fighter has gotta adjust himself to the 
situation. He has gotta dominate it. 
Floyd was told to do what Clay later 
did exactly. 

"With Clay, Floyd would have a bet- 
ter chance by far. Floyd retains certain 


assets. I’d give him an excellent chance 
of knocking Clay out. There is a par- 
ticular weapon that Floyd uses and uses 
well. Clay has developed certain pat- 
terns. and once you can read a guy’s 
patterns, you can have him for break- 
fast, dinner and supper. The trouble is 
I haven’t been around Patterson in a 
couple of years, but I would say that of 
the three the man with the most talent, 
at his best, is Floyd Patterson. 

"Torres has the speed and power to 
hurt a heavyweight. Personally, 1 was a 
little surprised when he said he would 
light Floyd. But I feel that Patterson will 
not consider such a match until he sees 
the outcome of the Clay-Liston fight. He 
has all to lose and nothing to gain fight- 
ing Torres. A Patterson-Torres fight is 
one I would rather not comment on. I do 
think that Torres is a fighter to hurl a 
heavyweight. He would make an oppo- 
nent to any heavyweight around now. In 
sparring, he used to complain that heavy- 
weights were too slow for him. ... I 
have some tremendoussurprises planned, 
but f can’t say w hat they are because they 
wouldn’t be surprises if I did. Thc.se sur- 
prises may very well make headlines." 

For the nonce, while he prepares his 
surprises. D’Amato plans to spend his 
spare time fishing — last week was es- 
pecially joyous, not only because of 
Torres’ win but also because the trout 
season opened — showing oldtimc fight 
films in an effort to build up present-day 
boxing ("The critics in the press arc 
calling the present-day fighters bums, 
but by showing the films 1 show the old- 
timers are bums"), and collecting in- 
formation on ring fatalities ("My find- 
ings would amaze picoplc — most fatali- 
ties do not occur because of what hap- 
pened in the ring”). 

But no matter w hat D’Amato is doing, 
be it fishing, watching movies, reading 
obituaries or cooking up surprises, he 
will be in evidence in boxing. "There is 
no man in the whole world who knows 
as much about the heavyweight boxing 
picture or the whole boxing picture as 1 
do," he said. "1 don’t say I’m smarter 
than other people, but 1 had the oppor- 
tunity available to me in the last 10 
years, and 1 was almost alone. It’s like 
a doctor given the chance to study un- 
der a great surgeon way ahead of every- 
body else. Thai’s not bragging. That’s 
simple fact.” 

TURN PAGE FOR STORY OF TORRES' FIGHT 
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LIVER TROUBLE AND HIGH LIVING 

by LOWiN SHRAKE 


I nglorit'us as il nia> sound, [lie piindi 
that made Jose Torres the new liglu 
hcav's weight ehampion of the world was 
a Icfl hook to the li%er. N<n to the kid- 
ney. us was most often reported, and 
certainly not to the solar plexus, hut to 
the liver the largest and one of the most 
tender organs of the body. When the 
punch landed, in the sixth rtnind of tlic 
second fight of last week's championship 
doubleheader in Madison Square Ctar- 
den. there was a loud sharp \pai! \N illie 
Pastratio slid a bit to his left, sloxsix, 
his mouth open, and then began to full, 
ama/ed. as if half way through a dance 
step he had found his legs would no 
longer work. Pastrano went down for 
the first time in hiscareer and knelt hold- 
ing a strand of the maroon vehet rope, 
his c\es rolling up in pain [opposiw) as 
Torres walked away. On Pastrano's right 
side, where the short ribs come down just 
above the lieli to protect the liver, was 
a red blotch the si/e of a fist. A blow to 
the sltimach or to either kidney is de- 
bilitating. but a blow to the liver or the 
spleen is agony. Pastrano bravcK man- 
aged to get up at the nine count and 
tlnish the round. Hut the tight was over 
then. U1 miruiics before Referee Jtilinny 
LoBianeo signaled the end. and both 
fighters seemed to know it. 

Shortly before Torres delivered the 
devastating left hook, C'us p'Amato. 
his adviser without portfolio, yelled 
from ringside. "No. 5’" Torres nodded. 
During the weeks at his training camp 
Torres had practiced punching to precise 
points of the head and body on some- 
thing D Amaio calls his "apparatus." 
The apparatus is a dummy with vulner- 
able portions of the nervous system miin- 
hered on it. No. I. for example, is the 
left jaw. No. X is tlie solar plexus. No. 6 
the left kidney. No. 5 is the liver. 

On the apparatus Torres devcIo|vcd 
his speed, power. coordination and siam- 
in.i and increased his combinations so 
that he could throw live punches in two- 
fifths of a second, but in the fight he 


did not move a great deal against the 
shifting, bi’unciiig. jabbing Pastrano. 
Torres placed his gloves on either side of 
his moutli in the exaggerated |x-ekaboo 
DWmalo hud taught him and cunic in 
straight, rather (lai-fooied. taking the 
punches that went between the gloves 
and reddened Ids nose. A man many had 
said did not have the heart for lighting. 
Torres kept coming in, cutting off the 
ring from the retreating Pastrano and 
then rattling the former champ with 
punches in sequence. Torres knew he 
could hurt P.isirano when he caught him. 
and he knew Pastrano could not punch 
cfTcclively if he did not luive lime to get 
set. He kept up his attack so well that on 
m> card I’asirano did not win a round, 
A left hook to the liver may lack the 
drama and purity of a smash to the jaw. 
hut there was nothing awkward or un- 
toward about the way Torres delivered 
his left. In that sixth-round combination 
Torres also drove in a short right to the 
head and a left hook to the temple that 
brought up P.istrano's hands long 
enough for the left to get through. And 
the Madison Square Ciarden galleries - 
where ex-Heavy weiglu Champion I loyd 
Patterson, disguised in a phony beard, 
slouch hat and glasses, hid among l or- 
rcs' Puerto Rican fans —exploded. The 
joy of seeing their man fight for the 
championship brought in thousands of 
New 'I'ork's I’lierto Ricans aiul helped 
U) swell the liarden crowd to 18.112 
and a record gale of When 

Pastrano fell it was as if every Puerto Ri- 
can present fell that lie. personally, had 
done it. "I was going to hit him ag.iin.” 
Torres said, "but I saw he was going 
ilown anti I though) "What's the use?" ’’ 
I he crowd had fretted and lidgeted 
llinnigh the lirst tight of the champion- 
ship doubleheadcr. Welterweight C'hamp 
I mile Ciriflilh was hrielly stunned by a 
right hook to the jaw in ilic first round 
but rccoveicd to win easily ovei Cuban 
challenger Jose Stable in a 1 5-round de- 
cision. In the sixth CirifTnh showed a 


.••nliminl .»i page 

Down fof Ifi* fi'St lime in his life, shocked end weakened Pastrano chngs desperately to nng rope. 
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A LONG TRIP IN A SHORT RACE 


Afier being idled since early February by leg trouble. Bold Lad came all the uray bach to the role of Kentucky Derby 
favorite in a fast sprint against older horses while his rivals were running into trouble by WHITNEY TOWER 


F im weeks now ihc only racing fans 
who haven't fell cheated have been 
those who are as proficient at diagnosing 
medical and weather reports as they are 
at interpreting past-performance charts. 
Kentucky Dcrb> eligihles based in New 
York. 1 lorida and Maryland were beset 
by so many troubles that the question 
was not who would win the various 


Derby preps but who would be healthy 
enough just to walk to the starling gate. 
Some were running on snow, with un- 
happy results. Others ran away from 
snow-covered tracks to — they hoped - a 
warmer climate in Kentucky. Some were 
suffering from bucked shins, while still 
others were showing signs of the tailing 
off that results when 3-ycar-olds point to 


the mile-and-a-quartcr classic in May by 
running in everything but the Boston 
Marathon. 

Into this general picture of gloom and 
despair was projected one sparkling per- 
formance last week. Shortly before Na- 
tive Charger, who had already won the 
F lamingo at Hialeah, wrapped up the 
riorida 3-ycar-old championship with 



Lenglhtning his victory margin with case, Bold Lad leads the S-ytar-old Pack Trip to the finish line In a six- furlong allowance race at Aqueduct 
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a close viciory over Hail to All in Ciulf- 
stroani's Morida Dcrb\. the spolliglit 
v'.as turned on an ordinary six-furlong. 

S><.500 allowance race at Aqueduct. 

()nl\ It wasn’t ordinarv at all. It marked 
Bold Lad's return to competition for the 
first time since the Wheatley Stable's 
1%4 2-scar-old champion won the 
C hampagne Stakes bs seven lengths last 
Oct. 17, 

Bold Lad (SI, Leb. 22) had certainly 
had h/\ share of troubles enroute to last 
week's first start of the seastm, I oewceks 
after popping a splint on his right foreleg 
on l eb. 2. he popped a second one. on 
his left foreleg. “This ssas closer to the 
knee and could bate been nmre serious.'' 
said Trainer Bill W infrey. ’’but we didn't 
have lime to fire the splint and still make 
the Derby. So we took a chance b> 
treating it with a liquid called Splintol. 

Splintol may not hold and the splint 
mav come back on him. but we had no 
cltoicc." 

New 'I'ork racegoers expected to sec 
Bold Lad make his debut in the one- 
milc Ciotham. but Winfrey liad other 
ideas. “I want to run my horse, sure, but 
It will do him more good running three- 
quarters than going a mile the first time 
outandgivingwcighl to seasoned horses. 

Bold Lad went .six weeks betw een brec/es, 
but he did a lot of galloping, and each 
work showed thill the fitness he had 
developed by Leb. I hiidn'l been enlire- 
Iv lost." 

How right Bill W infrey was. Running 
against four older and able horses. Bold 
Lad looked Ivetier than ever. .After laying 
olf the pace set by Pack Trip and h\- 
elusive Nashua, Jockey Braulio Bae/a 
took Bold I ad around the leaders on 
the far turn, moved steadily to the front 
without raising his slick and drew away 
from the eighth pole to the wire to win 
by three easy lengths. His time for the 
vix furlongs was a good 1:10.^ 5. and he 
worked on out to cover seven furlongs 
in 1:2.1 2 5. 

"The colt was well in hand the whole 
way." Winfrey observed later. "In this 
race he spoke for himself, and I couldn’t 
have asked for iinylhing more. I feel bel- 
ter all the lime. Tm not going to get the 
champagne out quite vet -but maybe 
we can start putting it on icc." 

Bold l.ad's first appearance under silks 
in five and a half montlis reestablished r/ie/?. breaking from the gate, he stumbles badly and had to come from last to win by a neck. 



Shy of the starting gate, gray Natlire Charger is blindfolded before the Florida Derby. . . . 
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MY LIFE IN A BUSH LEAGUE PANT I 


I’M PUNCHY FROM 
BASKETBALL, BABY, AND TIRED 
OF BEING A VILLAIN 

bi WILT CHAMBERLAIN wHh BOB OTTUM 

Speaking out for the first time, the man who demolished basketball’s record book says he is ted up with 
the sport that made him rich and, considering new fieids. adds a word of warning for Sonny Liston 


O h. man. this is going lo be better 
than psychiatry. In the first place, I 
am much too big to get comfortable on 
that crazy couch. In the second place. I 
am all fired up about speaking for my- 
self this one time and have it come out 
the way I said it. I have a sort of special, 
savage reason for all this: there are a lot 
of people out there who will be surprised 
that I can write, because they arc usually 
astounded that I can even talk. I know 
this is true, because I get the old routine 
all the time. I stopped getting angry 
about it years and years ago, but it still 
drives all my friends crazy. Whenever 
we're standing around together — man. 1 
mean aH.vplace--<rowds of people come 
up and just stare at us. Then someone 
will nudge one of my pals slyly and say, 
•’Hey, who duh big guy?" or, “So that’s 
old Wilt the Stilt, huh? How tall is he, 
reallyT' they say. And then, “Will you 
ask him can 1 have his autograph for 
my kid?" And then my friends sort of 
sidle away from me — they want to stand 
clear to show everybody I’m not on a 
leash or anything like that — and they 
say, “Come on. Wilt can talk, you know. 
He’s a real human, man. How come 
you don’t ask him yourself?" Then, once 
they get over that hurdle, people are 
always a little disappointed I don't 
say, “duuuhhhhhh." And that, in part, 
is what this story is all about. This is 
life inside a giant, baby. 

I know that how I feel is not too im- 
portant. All right. What is important is 


what has happened to make me feel the 
way I do and all of the psychological 
hammering and tugging and pulling that 
got me into this frame of mind. This is 
more than life inside a giant. This is the 
story of my life inside professional bas- 
ketball — the greatest game ever played, 
a game that suffers from being bush 
when it doesn’t want to be bush, a game 
that may always be bush unless some 
basic changes are made. And when we 
get to the end of this chapter, the part 
where they say, “Tune in next week," or 
the end of the story, where they say, ’ 'Can 
this poor monster from Philadelphia real- 
ly find happiness?" you'll know just how 
it feels to be Goliath. How it feels to be 
seven feet and one-sixteenth inches tall 
with no place to hide. After all. you re- 
member in the Old Testament that David 
had all the best of it, right? Nobody 
even thought to say or even ask how 
Goliath must have felt just sort of stand- 
ing around there. Goliath didn't get any 
of the good lines, you know? 

The timing of my story is important 
for three reasons. 

Reason No. 1: I’m at the top of this 
game and I'm thinking of retiring. I will 
be perfectly honest and say I'm thinking 
of not retiring, too. But 1 have now 
racked up all the alllime scoring 
and playing records — all the ones that 
count— and what else is there? Final 
standings at the end of this season : Cham- 
berlain leads the scoring, with 2,534 
points, for the sixth year in a row. Cham- 


berlain shoots 2.083 and hits 1,063 for a 
.510 average, or 34.7 points a game. And 
that's in 73 games: I didn't play them 
all. See what I mean? Man, I have ful- 
filled everything 1 wanted in pro basket- 
ball except winning the NBA title. And 1 
can’t do that all by myself, right? 

Money has nothing to do with the way 
I feel. 1 have been investing my money 
under smart counseling for years. And 
even though my accountant. Alan Levitt, 
calls me every single day from Philadel- 
phia and says something like “Run for 
the hills, baby, we're broke,'’ it is still 
not critical. 

I also have a sore stomach. Because 
of my size it is more sore stomach than 
you ever heard of. My doctor, Stanley 
Lorber, is considered the best internist 
in Philadelphia, and he can't find out 
what's wrong with it. But he gets a real 
kick out of examining me, and he uses 
me as a subject for lecturing his students. 
I think pretty soon I am going to start 
charging li/m. Ike Richman, part owner 
of (he Philadelphia 76ers, feels so bad 
about my stomachache that he got real 
desperate last week and said, “1 know. 
Let's go to a hypnotist." Man. a hyp- 
noiisf — who. me? I thought I'd put Ike 
off, so I said, “Man, how much will you 
pay me lo go and get hypnotized? A 
hundred dollars an hour?" And Ike said 

coHlInued 

PENSIVECV STRUMMING guitar in New 
York apartment, Wilt ponders outside offers. 
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CHAMB£RLAIM continued 


he'd do it. Anything to gel me feeling 
back in shape. That's the kind of guy he 
is. But no matter what we do it keeps 
gelling w'orse instead of better, and my 
health is going to figure big in my fu- 
ture. This is my summer of decision. 

Reason No. 2: I'm thinking of doing 
a lot of things other than playing basket- 
ball. 1 am thinking of living my ow n life, 
for one thing. 

I could take life easier and manage 
my apartment house properties and my 
nightclub in Harlem and the six cor- 
porations I'm tied up in — and be a 
business executive in a size- 1 8 collar, 
button-down oxford-cloth shirt and 
the biggest hot-damn gray flannel suit 
you ever saw in your whole life. I have 
all kinds of other offers, including a role 
in a civil-rights movie based on the 
new book. Look Away. Look Away. 

I could go into boxing. And don't think 
for a minute 1 couldn't be heavyweight 
champion of the world. You hear me 
out there. Sonny Liston? You don't 
believe me? Look at that picture on 
the cover again, baby. 1 am also con- 
sidering — but not too seriously — stand- 
ing offers to enter professional baseball 
or football. But we've got to face it. 1 
would fall with one hell of a crash on 
a football field (even though it might 
take more than one guy to bring me 
down). And while I might be hot stuff 
catching high ones in the outfield, even 
the wildest pitcher in baseball would 
murder me at home plate because I have 
got such a big strike zone. 

Reason No. 3; Finally. 1 am tired 
of being a villain, it is not the role I 
had in mind when I entered this sport. 

I don't /{’<■/ like a villain, and I don't 
dunk like a villain. .And there arc girls 
out there who insist 1 don't exactly 
look mean, either, you know? Never 
mind the mustache and beard, man. 
My mother thinks it looks awful, but 
the overall vote is in favor of it, 

And I think I have spotted a trend 
away from that sort of thing. Villainy, 

I mean. In the oldtimc days there was 
no sympathy for the big guys. Remem- 
ber Bluto. the big, fat one in the Pop- 
eye cartoons? .And he would always 
grab old Olive Oyl and run off with 
her, and Popeye would eat all that 
crazy (ugh) spinach and then kick the 
hell out of Bluto? Well, Bluto is pretty 
much out of it now. And take the case 
of Frankenstein's monster. He used to 
be a real heller and now even he has 


been gentled up on TV. Then, finally, 
there is a new kindly hero: the Jolly 
Green Giant. It's a trend, you see? 
Now. I don't exactly see myself as the 
Jolly Bronze Giant — I don't dig that 
leafy little costume, for one thing — but 
you get the theme. 

Boy. I don't know. How does a guy 
get to be a villain in the first place? 
Not all at once. I promise you- It is 
a cumulative series of little things— like 
little jabs from sportswriters — that have 
a way of adding up over the years to 
make the total picture of a bad guy. 
They have a way of slowly filling in an 
image that seems to stick in people's 
minds. I don't know of any athlete in 
the world who has had to prove him- 
self so many times. Over and over 
again, fighting off the image. I'll give 
you an example; 

"Thai Wilt. He just stands there and 
dunks the ball." says one writer. 

So 1 work hard and perfect a jump 
shot. 

"That Wilt. He shouldn't fade away 
from the basket when he's shooting 'be 
jumper." they say, 

So I try some other shots. And 1 
concentrate on defense. 

"That Will." they say this time- “He 
just plays one end of the court." 

So I dash around and hustle down 
to the other end of the court. 

"He's hogging all the action." 

So 1 try more team play, and 1 feed 
the hall off like mad. 

"That Will." they say. fresh out of 
criticism. "He's a fink." 

Man. how can I win? I.ook: 1 know 
I’m getting well paid for this sort of 
jazz, and everybody shrugs and says, 
"Well, old VVilt can laugh all the way 
while he's walking to the bank." Ac- 
tually. it's better than that. I can laugh 
all the way while driving to the bank 
in my $27,000 baby-lavender Bent- 
ley Continental convertible. But that 
doesn't help the hurl piled up inside. 
Let me put it another way; I get paid 
big money for playing basketball, and 
I play it. But 1 do not get paid big 
money for being hounded and casti- 
gated and called a lot of things I am 
not. right? 

In a funny way. name-calling is one 
of the key things that makes profes- 
sional basketball a bush-league affair 
when it doesn't have to — it shouldn't 
— be that way at all. You don't sec 
that sort of thing in other sports. Does 


the owner of the New York Giants say 
bad things about Jimmy Brown be- 
cause Jimmy plays for the Cleveland 
Browns? Never. Big-lcague ow ners know 
that interlcaguc sniping gives the 
whole game a bad name. And the fans 
expect better conduct. You won't hear 
-Al Lopez calling Mickey Mantle a 
bum. Unfortunately, the fans don't al- 
ways get such conduct in pro basket- 
ball. E ask you; Where else but in pro- 
fessional basketball do you get I ) own- 
ers. 2) players and 3) coaches all 
knocking each other? 

How can Ned Irish of the New York 
Knicks say "1 wouldn't have Wilt on 
my team?" Never mind Ned’s personal 
feelings about me; how he might feel 
personally doesn't matter. But in snip- 
ing at me — or at anybody — can he be 
helping the NBA? He's knocking it 
down. It creates a strictly bush atmos- 
phere. And when this sort of thing 
happens you start to wonder if the 
iveoplc involved really want to im- 
prove basketball or maybe just gel 
their names in the papers. They have 
money and what they really want is 
fame. I guess. 

I think some NB.A owners regard hav- 
ing their own basketball team as sort of 
like an executive yo-yo; you know, like 
a toy. The) like the idea of really awning 
something in sports and maybe they 
can't afford a whole football team. (It’s 
nice to have something to kick around 
at the country club. "Yeah. man. as I 
was telling my team the other day. . . .”) 
.All of which is fine. Man. I don't care 
what these people spend their money on. 
But don't forget, they're trading in the 
lin-s of real people here. 

How about Franklin MicuU, who 
owned about 10^'J of the San Francisco 
49ers, and he had a hold of that little 
piece of action and then he got the 
owners' hots. So when Eddie Ciottlieb 
sold his share of the Warriors. Miculi 
dashed right over and bought it all up, 
and now here he is. really able to get in 
there and mix it up. F’rankly. I doubt if 
Miculi knows very much about basket- 
ball. But he wants to speak up about it, 
and now that he is an owner, now he 
can. Oh. man! 

And what do you get in situations like 
this in the league? I'll tell you what you 
get; 1 was sitting in my apartment in 
San Francisco one night looking out at 
the view, and a newspaper reporter 
knocked at my door. He said something 

ronlinned 
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You can telephone 

Today, you can reach 182 countries or areas 
of the world by telephone. It’s the quick, con- 
venient, personal way to keep in touch. 

And the cost is low. For only $12, plus tax, 
for the first three minutes, you can call almost any- 


all over the world 

where in the world. The rate for the first overseas 
call, from New York to London in 1927, was $75. 

Whenever you want to keep in touch with 
anyone-telephone. It’s the next best thing to 
being there. 
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Did you know 

that the 1965 Plymouth Barracuda 
has an optional Formula ‘S’ sports package 
that includes a Commando 273-cu.-in. 

V-8 engine*; heavy-duty shocks, springs, and 
sway bar; a tachometer; wide-rim (14-in.) 
wheels, special Blue Streak tires, and 
simulated bolt-on wheel covers? 

You do now. 

*The Commando 273 enyino has a 4-baifet cu'burelor; 

10^1 compression roMo; high-lih, high-overlop com; 
dom«'lop pistons; duol breoker points; solid lifters; 
special iniolce system with unsiletKed air cleoner; 
low bock-pressure exhaust system with exposed resonotor; 
ond on engine dress-up package. 
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cilccry like. "Hello. You have nou been 
traded. Goodby." And do you think 
the owner had the courtesy to even talk 
to me about it? Hah. <ln this case, 
though. I ligured something was coming 
up. Some time before. Gottlieb had 
talked to me and kind of asked how I'd 
like going back to Philadelphia to play. 
And I was honest and warned him that 
if they signed me it would have to be 
with the understanding that it might be 
my last season.) 

How about Barry Kramer coming in 
for practice one day. and about the lime 
he gets down to his undershorts some- 
one says something like. "By the way. 
man. Don't bother undressing any 
further. You don't play for usanymorc." 
Just like that. And Wayne Hightower. 
He walked into the locker room in New 
York. "Hightower? Oh. yeah. High- 
tower. You've been traded to Baltimore." 

It's the old yo-yo. like the ow ners have 
a little game of their own going that we 
don't know anything about. Vou know, 
a secret league where they say. "Look. 
I'll give you two forwards and a rcgula- 
uon basketball and a couple of rolls of 
tape for a big center and a pair of sneak- 
ers." And what about the image to the 
public? Oh. man. never mind the image. 
And if that isn't bush. baby. I don't 
know what is. 

Now. I don't want to sound like 
rhythm and blues. You don't have to 
set this story to music. But there is a 
reason this action has such a cra^y im- 
pact in basketball that it docs not have 
in other sports. Look, we all know 
there must be trades and player cuts and 
drafts. We all know there must be owner 
wheeling and dealing. I ine. All sports 
wheel and deal. And we don't even 
want to know all tite owners' business, 
you follow me? But basketball is a kind 
of special case because the players get 
so dost' to each other play ing thi.s game. 
The game demands dose, instinctive re- 
lationships. We're more sensitive about 
teammates than. say. linebackers, who 
are bought and sold by the pound like 
hamburger. Basketball players build 
strong friendships and resi>ect on and 
off the court. 

So we understand the owners have to 
deal. But it doesn't have to be this bush. 
They could call the players in and let 
them know what'scookiiig. I don't mean 
ask the players' opinion But at least let 
them know, sec? And then you wouldn't 
have those kids out there all jumpy and 



STUFFING THE GALL, his handv wa> above the rim. Will gets i»o for ihc Philadelphia 
team he joiiivd at mid-season. Wiili dunks and his I'allauay he shut user 50' this suasuii. 


not playing 100', basketball. In fooi- 
b.ill and baseball also most of thetrading 
is done in the off season, and by the 
lime the regular season comes around 
the shiKk has worn off. 

The top players, all the ones 1 know 
who arc serious about this game, arc 
all trying to improve it. to get the hush 
image out of it. But, man. it's tough. 

That's just the beginning. Lei me 
lake you inside a secret practice session 
of the Philadelphia 76crs and we'll see 
how this grabs you: 

We're divided up into two squads 
for scriinmaging. We're inside Conven- 
tion Hall and it is big and dark and 
cold and empty, and when the hall 
slaps into your hands it makes a ring- 
ing. hollow sound up against the ceil- 
ing, We're wearing a sort of caich-me- 
comc-kiss-me collection of bits and 
pieces of old uniforms, and we look 
like the orphans' picnic. Coach Dolph 
Schayes is trying to teach us baskethail 


fundamentals (and I think we ll agree 
right here that it is a little late for ilnii 
sort of thing. If we don't know the 
fundamentals by now. we're all dead). 
Suddenly, on a fast break or a play 
under the basket. I^olph sees some- 
thing none of us can see. He stops 
everything. Tweet, 

"All right." he will bark. "Yellow 
team take three laps around the court." 

,\nd off we go live big. hulking, 
grown-up niLMi loping around the bas- 
ketball court like a bunch of junior 
high school kids. Our technical practice 
on play patterns has been interrupted 
for this punishment, and the pace of 
our game has been thrown off. This is 
Scliaycs's way of spanking us. Then we 
get back to work and get a furious 
scrimmage going and a nice sort of 
rhyihni starts to take shape. 

"Wait! Hold it." says Schayes. 
"Blue team take three laps around 
the court." 
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What Vour Whiskey 
Says About Sou 

by 

JulionP.Von Winkle, Jr., 

Pc»tld«nl 

Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Lovitville. Kentucky 
Utablhhtd 1849 


A Virginia visitor to Louisville 
onee tU‘S<*ribed the* o|)t‘n-han{U*d 
hospitality of the Old Dominion 
Stale. 

“Where I come from,” he ob- 
served, “we serve ’em drinks 
betu-ecn drinks!” 

“In our state.” replied his 
Kentucky host, “we know of 
no such interval!” 

Admittedly, even Soutliern 
Hospitality, purportedly the 
nation’s best, some times has 
a way of getting out of hand. 
And in the sharing of our special 
Southern elixir, the question oft 
arises — “How generous is a gen- 
erous host?” 

At our family distillery the 
Old Fit7X'.kkalo cork may be 
drawn at will, yet seldom is. 
We hold to the view that more 
than a morlerate sharing of our 
sensitive ]>roduct is less a mark 
of generosity than of a thought- 
less host. 

To our Kentucky way of 
thinking, genuine Southern Hos- 
pitality is more a matter of 
quality thnn of quantity, in which 
an adequate serving of the best 
the house affords, honors the 
guest more truly than an over- 
flowing glassful of the least. 

Yet has it ever struck you as 
strange that oftimes an other- 
wise gracious host will serve the 
choicest food, with little thought 
of cost, but in his pre-dinner 
cocktails, the sorriest of bob- 
tail whiskies. 

As an occasional guest at such 
functions, I find the drinks are 
most often “kitchen-poured- 
and-mixed” to hide the un- 
known label. 

Hospitality? I ask you! 

Over the years, through qual- 
ity and character alone, tiur ()ld 
Fitzcjkkai.u has earned its name 
as "Kentucky's Key to Hospi- 
tality" — the one Bourbon Ken- 
tuckians have long preferred for 
full satisfying flavor over all 
other Bourbons regardless of 
price. 

And North or South, 1 know 
of no generous host who does 
not display its label to an 
honored guest with anything 
but pride. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Bottled-in-Bond 
At Mellow UX) Proof 


Crash. There ^^e go again. Tvery- 
thing stops. And the secret in all this 
is that the blue team hasn’t done any- 
ihing wrong. Dolph is just so soft- 
hearted that he's been thinking about 
it for a few minutes and has decided 
that they ought to do it. too. And any 
punishment value of the laps is nulli- 
lied. right? It’s almost the same thing 
in actual league play. Schayes is so 
tender-hearted that someone sitting on 
the bench can look over at him with 
those big wet eyes, and he’ll put them 
into the game — even if the man re- 
placed is having a big night. You sec? 

In the dressing room one day a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. Dolph came up with 
another idea. 

••We've got to fake those fouls 
more." he said. •’Let's throw up our 
hands and stagger backwards and real- 
ly make it look real to the referee.” 

"But. Coach." said Dave Oanibce. 
"This only works if you're a good ac- 
tor. A lot of us can't pull it off. We 
just don't look innwent." 

"All right.” says Schayes. ”1 guess 
we’d better play it straight. But fake 
them when vou can. huh?” 

Now. whatever you do. don't get me 
wrong. There is a hard-core moral hid- 
den away in here. babv. and it goes 
right down to one of the really funda- 
mental things that is wrong with pro- 
fessional basketball. The coaching sys- 
tem is right out of bushville. 

It's one of those things that weni 
wrong with the svslem years ago. Here 
is a guy who has plaved long and well 
and faithfully, .And he comes up with 
a bad knee or something like that and 
the owners say. "VVell. we've got to do 
somelliing nice for good old Whosis." 
So what do they do? They make a 
coach out of him. and nc\t .season he 
suddenly turns up coaching his old 
cronies, the guvs he used to play with. 
.And playing the game docs not neces- 
sarily qualify a man to coach it. right? 
Take Dolph. 

Here is a genuinely good guy. He is 
tall, handsome; he dresses well, be is 
soft-spoken and he is nice to the wife 
and kids. .And right now that makes 
him almost too nice a guy to coach a 
bunch of hardened basketball profes- 
sionals. Schayes knows all the plays 
and strategies well — and if he had any 
legs left he could run them — but he 
has a tough time passing this informa- 
tion on to the players. 
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Meanwhile, here arc the NBA own- 
ers. with diamond rings on their little 
lingers and cigars in their mouths, and 
they want winners. Do what you have 
to do, coach baby, but boot me home 
a winner. Don’t talk to me about per- 
sonality problems, coach, just shovv me 
that big ho\ score. Don’t come to me 
vvitli the song and dance about a tired 
team; I know the season is too long, 
but what the hell. baby. U'in, win. win. 

A gentle, soft-hearted coach against 
this kind of background is like u little 
old lamb in there with the hungry lions. 
Schayes. for one. has that woolly look, 
and there are plenty of others. We could 
have won at least seven or eight more 
games than wc did this season with fierce, 
cat-'em-up coaching, 

There are examples of this through the 
association. I’m not in a position to 
commenl on the Detroit situation; man. 
I've got enough problems of my own. 
But here it is again: they take Dave De- 
Busschcre. a second-year man in basket- 
ball. and they make him a coach. It’s a 
waste of Dave’s talents and worse than 
that: it's bush. baby. 

Pro basketball has created a lot of 
jumpy coaches. The poor guys, it's a 
wonder some of them don't sort of fall 
off the bench and maybe foam at ihc 
mouth a little. I promise you tltat some 
coacltes in this association gel word that 
they've lost one player and picked up 
two — or some combination like that — 
and they're absolutely dumbfounded. 
And verv. very few of them can speak 
up or talk back. 

The word was all around the league 
that wlien Paul Seymour was coach at 
St, Louis he protested about some ow ncr 
moves and he got tired. .And Seymour, 
baby, was a very, very good coach. A 
real loss to the game. On the old War- 
riors. Neil Johnston came up lame or 
something like that, and Gottheb made 
him a coach. .Another one of those things 
out of svmivaihv. In our first year to- 
gether — it was Who. I think— wc had a 
good year and look second to Boston. 
And I don’t think this was a reflection 
of Neil's coaching so much as that we 
just had a great team, you understand? 

Then when the second year came along 
we lost to the Svracusc Nationals in the 
semifinals of the playoffs— and then Neil 
was dismissed, and he kind of lashed out 
and made some very unfair statements. 
He made out like Wilt Chamberlain was 
a prima donna and he couldn't talk to 


me. And as I rcmcmltcr the two years 
with Johnston wc had one disagrecinenl. 
JuNt one. But ! guess he had to blame 
losing his job on somebody instead of 
hiseoaching. It all weaves into this image 
we’ve got. 

Since priiressional basketball lx‘gan. 
owners have been hiring the wrong kind 
of coaches then firing them for not 
winning, 'fhere are enough eveoaehes 
around to form their own Old Cats 
League or something. Take Owner Ben 
Kcrner of the St. Louis Hawks: he is 
known around ilie league for the ability 
to tire a coach before the coach can get 
the laces tied up on his sneakers. Cincin- 
iiuli eased Churlc> Wolf out because he 
didn’t produce a winner right away. In 
San I rancisco. Boh I eerick decided he 
wasn't ready for coaching, and he got 
out of It gracefully by becoming general 
manager. But. you know, what do the 
owners expect -that maybe there will be 
nine winners in the season? And if not. 
what islhe remedy: 1 iring <•/>//! coaches? 
Sometimes that seems to be the idea 
ariiund here. 

Good college coaches arc usually too 
smart to come into the professional 
ranks. Thc> take one look at this snake 
pit. and they Siiy. “Who nu'' Man. are 
you kidtiini’ me?" Ilappilv. this system 
doesn't go Hal across the board in the 
NB.\. The owners v^ho have a feeling 
for a coach will go out and buy him a 
good team and give him the chance to 
build it into a powerhouse, and they 
leave him alone. Know what I mean? 1 
mean, look at the Boston Celtics and 
Auerbach. > ou know the real kc> rea- 
son why they arc so good as a team? 
Man. those guys have been together for 
an average of nine \ears now. Thes're 
sti close they’re like Siamese scxtupleis. 

How about me? Would I coach if they 
asked me? 1 happen to think I would 
make a pretty good coach. But don’t ask 
me. 

fhat Red Auerbach. Now. isn’t he too 
much? W ith that cigar and the look like 
he would snap you in half. I mean nu’tin. 
But what a gu\. I can remember the first 
lime we met -and maybe you don't 
know this, but he was my coacli at one 
time. It was back in 1953 and I was 
a high school freshman then. Mavbc 
about . . . oh. 6 feet lOVi or so . . . and 
a real smart aleck. You know. I had 
been plaving a lot of basketball already 
against some pretty tough old boys, and 
1 thought I was pretty hot siutV. And 
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Haskell Cohen, the public relations guy 
Tor the NBA man. he was really look- 
ing into the future— had spotted me 
down at Overbrook High in Philadel- 
phia. .And he got me a summer job hell- 
hopping at Kutshcr’s resort up in the 
Catskills. It was a sort of breeding 
ground for future professionals. Haskell 
was looking beyond high school and col- 
lege. I guess. So 1 turned up on the 
borscht circuit carrying suitcases and 
waiting on tables and sort of standing 
around all hones and eyeballs and teeth. 
Kvery summer resort up there had its 
own basketball team made up of college 
kids who needed jobs for the summer. 
They worked a little and played a little. 
.And who was the coach at Kutsher's? 
The man with the cigar. 

Looking hack on it. 1 think maybe it 
was my attitude that first touched off 
Auerbach. You know, I wasn't cvactly 
the most nunlesi kid in town, and I had 
a lot of moves for a high school freshic 
play ing with the big boys. And when Red 
would call practice he would sort of talk 
to me in that voice that catches you right 
here, right between the ribs. He especial- 
ly didn't tike the way I played defense. 

“Don't you think. Chamberlain.'* 
Red would growl, “that it might be sort 
of a good idea to defense your man 
from in Irani of him instead of heliind 
him? What the hell arc you doing hack 
there?" But I went on defensing from be- 
hind the guys, reaching around with my 
arms to get the ball, waiting to fall on 
them when they wheeled around to shoot. 

“We are going to play Shawanga 
I odge next." said Red. looking through 
me. “And you are going to have to de- 
fense B. H. Born. I think it only fair 
to tell you. Chamberlain, that B, H. 
Born has just made All-America from 
the L'niversity of Kansas. And I think 
it only fair to tell you that B. II. Born 
is going to make chopi’icd chicken liver 
out of you." So wc played Shawanga, 

At the half-time break I had scored 
30-.sonie points and Born had scored 
exactly two. And I came ambling back 
into the dressing room and Hopped my- 
self dow n on the training table and folded 
my arms behind my head. I was whis- 
tling, you know, doo de doo de doo. and 
sort of looking sidewise at old Red while 
he looked back at me with a steely stare. 
Linally he grinned a little trace of a grin 
at me. “Now about the second half," 
he said. Then. “Now. Misier Chamber- 
lain, may I please have your attention 


fora moment?" Suddenly wcundersiood 
each other. Red and 1. And I learned to 
play defense on hath sides; I play it a lot 
in front now. After that. Red would let 
me serve him drinks and cigars in his 
room when he was up all night playing 
poker, and he later got me aside to talk 
about future schooling. 

“Why don't you go to Harvard, kid?" 
he said. “And then I'll be able to pick 
you off in the territorial draft for the 
Celtics." But other forces were already 
at work, a bunch of things that would 
change my entire life. After that sum- 
mer. life began to gel tougher. 

I rom that summer when I was a 
gangly kid 1 looked forward to playing 
professional baskethall. 1 mean, hot 
dam. all that World travel and 

like that. Big money and chceringcrowds 
and beautiful girls sort of jammed all 
around the dressing-room door. Now. 
there is a boyhood dream gone to pieces. 

Pro basketball is traveling, all right. 
But not from country to country or 
even city to city, It is traveling from 
Uxrkcr room to locker room. And dress- 
ing rooms all come to have that same 
stale smell about them after a while. It 
is sweat and sneakers and soaking wet 
uniforms and wrinkled clothes, and 
there is the steady hiss of showers. 
Listen, you kids out there. Listen. lew 
Alcindor. for one, Defeat and victory 
all smell exactly the same in a pro basket- 
ball dressing room alter a while. You 
get so you don't tcei elation. You just 
leel beat. And there is no crowd of beau- 
tiful girls waiting outside a dressing-room 
door nor much time for dating, any- 
way. Last week I was sitting all lonely 
in the Sheraton Hotel in Philadclphi;i-- 
thc rooms there are like little bitty boxes 
- and pawing through the stuff in my 
bag. I came up with the phone number 
of this girl— 1 mean, she is a dish - and 
called her for a dale. When the phone 
started ringing 1 suddenly remembered 
that I hadn't called her in. like, four 
years, and what would I stty if her has- 
hand answered the phone? (It turned out 
she wasn't married. \Nhcw. But it also 
turned out that she had another dale 
that night. Sec what I mean?) 

What I'm telling you you. Alcindor. 
and all you long-armed kids out there - 
is that baskethall burns you out. And 
if you make it in the pros you had better 
save your money and be ready to retire 
at any hour. It can all end like snapping 
your lingers. Pro basketball burns you 
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Moma Sport Sedan in Regal Red, one of IS Magic- Mirror acrylic lacquer colors. 



Its new international flair is getting rave notices 
CORVAIR by Chevrolet 


The editor of Car and Driver magazine likes the new Corvair so much, 
he picked it as the second most beautifully styled car in the world 
—right behind a $16,000 Italian sports car. 


You don’t usually hear people talk 
about a new car like that any more. 

But then you usually don’t see 
a new car that l{H)k.s like the '65 
Corvair. Or rides like it. 

Corvair has a brand-new sports- 
car-type 4-wheel independent sus- 
pension system. You get a smooth, 
firm ride that doesn’t mush down on 
bumps or stops. 

You don’t usually sec a new car 
that handles like Corvair either. 

The wheels are set farther apart 


both front and rear for a tighter hold 
on the road. There's an improved 
steering system, too. It’s quicker 
with a smaller turning diameter. 

And when have you seen another 
American car with a rear-engine de- 
sign like Corvair’s? 

It’s still the only one with the en- 
gine in the back for better traction 
in all kinds of weather. And you can 
order your Monza or 500 with more 
sizzle — up to 140 horsepower. 

Last and happy to be least, price. 


The Corvair 500 Sport Coupe and 
Sport Sedan are the lowest priced 
American hardtops you can buy. 

Imagine. Getting the world's sec- 
ond mo.st beautifully styled car for 
that kind of money. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit, 
Michigan. 




NEW LEATHER COLOR 

mS'/bmta 

m 

Luggage Brawn 

Brown is back in a big way — and (here 
is no handsomer leather color this sea- 
son than Jarman's mellow, antiqued 
Luggage Brown. Available in a variety 
of styles to go with your spring suits 
and slacks. 

I.efi: ]4i)32 [alto In other cotort)... About SIS. 00 

Center: |4723 [tlto In black) About SIS. 00 

Right: [4079 (alto In Other colors). . .About SlS.OO 
[Prices slightly higher in the Weti) 


These shoes 

Fit with More Comfort 

because every Jarman style is "wear-tested" 

The pair of Jarmans you try on has not been worn, of 
course. But the original model of every /orman sfy/e is 
"wear-tested" — worn under ordinary day-to-day 
conditions, altered and adjusted until it finally comes 
up to Jarman's strict standards, and oniy then approved 
for production. As a result, the finished product 
has a wonderful "friendliness of fit” you just can't 
get in other shoes. See your Jarman dealer for a wide 
selection of "wear-tested" shoes for every occasion. 

Available ot /orman cfeolsrs and /arman sioret throughout the country. 

Also /orman ]tt. for boys. 


JARMAN SHOE COMPANY, NASHVILLE. TENNESSEE • A DIVISION OP 



CHAMBERLAIN 

faster because you play a faster game 
Ilian anybody else and pretty soon — /ap! 
> oil start to lose your desire. It isn't al- 
ways playing the game that gets to you 
- the i fii( pros lose the game and. man. 
(he> lose to play it --it is some of the 
bush things that will finally nail you. 
Tiles have nailed me. And sometimes I 
don't want to retire tomorrow; I want 
to retire ifsirnhiv. You follow me? I ei 
me put it this wav : 

You can play hascball until you're 
45 (if you can stand the lack of real 
action and that l(>2-gamc season) and 
you can play football until you're pretty 
well up there, too. Hut not basketball. 
The saddest thing about this is that 
there are some remedies close at hand 
for all this. Put them all together and 
they don't spell mother, baby. They spell 
money. 

Pro basketball is still the most e\- 
ciiing thing going on. But it is sadly over- 
exposed. Man. by the end of the season 
the public has got basketball up to Iwrc. 
Since it got going good, the game has 
been dominated by some owners who 
have got big money worries and little 
reserves. Know what I mean? They're 
forced to be competitive and too busi- 
nesslike about this game, and they can't 
let up and relax for long enough to give 
11 the help it needs. In the National 
I oothall League the owners can go first 
class all the way and not worry about 
the nghi-now revenue. Can the owners 
look for a long-term, live-year gain in 
basketball? Why. in five years many of 
tliem won't be around. 

I'm in my seventh year, and I guess 
I'm lucky to have held all of me to- 
gether this long. It's at the point now 
where I lose eight to 12 pounds during 
each game, and sometime my stomach 
hurts so bad out there under the bas- 
ket that I sort of have to /can on the 
guy guarding me and gasp to catch my 
hreath. I used to drink a half gallon of 
milk right after every game and about 
seven other quarts of milk during the 
day. Hut now Hr. I.orbor has got me 
cut down to one bottle of milk a day 
and has me on a diet so bland that it 
doesn't even have hot dogs on it. Man, 

I have hval on hot dogs for years. So 
now I sitin the kx'kerroom after coming 
otT the lloor. and I start to polish off a 
quart of ginger ale or Seven-Up. and Ike 
Riehman— Ike is u very dramatic small 
guv —comes in and sort of staggers back- 
ward and slaps his hand to his forehead. 


“That stuff will A/// you!" Ike says. 
“\V ill you for once stay on your diet?" 
And he snatches the bottle away from 
me and splashes it on his hands and the 
lloor and all over my hare feet. “1 ook 
here." he says, rubbing his hands to- 
getlver, "This stuff is so strong it will 
even clean my hands. No wonder you've 
got a sore stomach. \Shal am I going 
to ilii with you?" 

\^'ell, honest. Ike. 1 don't know what 
you're going to do with me or what I 
am going to do with you. But whatever 
it is. you'll he the lirsl to know. 

1 irst I am going to got well. I don't 
know, maybe I'll go to the Mayo 
Clinic if they've got a bed out there 
big enough for me and get this stom- 
ach all fixed up. flicn I will go back to 
my aparimenl and sit there and play my 
electric guitar (1 don't play melodics too 
well, but 1 can chord like era/y) until it 
drives the neighbors out of their minds. 
I will pul on my Day-O! hat (you know. 
“Oay-O! Daylight come and me wanna 
go home") and my dark shades and lake 
my big conga drum and go over in Cen- 
tral Park and sit there and play it ami 
ftgiire out the future. 

I've gotten psyebologically punchy 
over the years I've played basketball. 
People have Iveen snateliing and pulling 
at me since I was little . . , well, since I 
was a kid. not a little kid. I've been 
stared at. laughed at. insulted, investi- 
gated and generally turned inside out. 

Man. the I HI grabbed me while I was 
still in Overbrook High Selun*) in Phila- 
delphia. ami word was getting arcniml 
that I was getting some pretty fabulous 
oll'ers from colleges around the country. 

1 ike tens of thousands of dollars under 
the table and hidden away in caves and 
secret funds. Oilers of big cars and like 
that, There 1 was. still a young, impres- 
sionable boy w ho didn't want to do any- 
thing in the world but just plain play 
basketball. And they were on me like 1 
was the biggest criminal in the country. 

I rom that day on. basketball got belter, 
but my life got tougher. 


/N NEXT WEEK’S tSSUE 

The charge that he is a "loser" has always 
incensed Chamberlain. Now he meets it 
head on, revealing fresh details behind 
his record at Kansas and in the pros 
and analyzing his competitive relation- 
ship with perennial winner Bill Russell. 
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yours. 24 hours a day. 
famous MASTER 

( Padlocks. Rugged lami- 
nated steel case, finest 
pm tumbler cylinder make 
. MASTER your best padlock 
buy. $1.50 to $4.(X). in var- 
ious styles at hardware 
stores and locksmiths. 

IVlaster' 

WORLD S STRONGEST PADLOCKS 





GILTFINGER’S GOLDEN DOME 


Judge Roy Hofheinz has gilded the Houston Astrodome with $6 million worth of luxuries that have little 
to do with baseball— except to coddle the fan as he has never been coddled before by LIZ SMITH 



THE SKVBOXES Oil ilic lop fini of ihc Npcctaculur arena ioppa'iiie) with a Las Vegas motif, comes with the Sl5.iXMl, or cconomv. hos. 

arc way up in pop-fly country, but lavishly decorated. The room above. The Oriental bedroom is in llofheini’ own two-siors oflice and bait. 


F ii'in a gIass-encU>scd bo\ near ihc 
474-fool-long electronic scoreboard. 
Kiibla Khan surveys his suitcly pleasure 
dome, talking about S37 million worth 
of detail in a kind of Texas “poor boy" 
lingo. Only the seene isn't Xanadu. .i is 
Houston, and Kubla himself is actually 
Judge Roy Hofheinz, prime mover and 
dreamer of the domed-stadium dream. 
He is looking out into the Houston As- 
trodome. a structure 710 feet in diame- 
ter which may very well make obsolete 
all other stadiums in the world. 

This week, on I riday evening. April 9. 
the Astrodome will oisen olTicially. with 
one of tlie most unusual baseball week- 
ends ever scheduled: five exhibition 
giimcs between the Houston Astros and 
two teams of visitors, the New York 
Yankees and the Baltimore Orioles. The 
program is designed to measure up to 
the Astros' new home, the first and larg- 


est .self-enclosed, completely air-condi- 
tioned sports arena ever created. 

lor weeks now. in spring training 
camps, in arehitecliiral and technical cir- 
cles and at Texas ctK'kiail parties, the 
.Astrodome has been the common top- 
ic. This mammoth structure shimmers 
whitcly over nine and a hall acres of i cx- 
as llatland. a prophecy come true. Back 
in 19.^9. air-conditioning pioneer Willis 
Carrier said the day would come when 
men would live under domes of trans- 
parent material, ruling out wetithcr as 
a factor in work and play. Roy Hofhein/ 
believed in that prediction. 

Ofeourse. they all laughed when the 
judge sat down live years ago to play 
Astrodome builder. Nobody thought it 
could be done and. although the pre- 
miere is virtually upon us. many still 
doubt that the domed stadium repre- 
•sents the shape of things to come. What 


they cannot afford to doubt. Iiowever, is 
the shape and substance of Judge Hof- 
hein/, a tall, round, liftyish Texan who 
corralled the dissenters like some stalwart 
quarter horse herdingsteers into a chutc. 

The Judge is a shrewd and sophisti- 
cated operator in the I yndtin B. John- 
son genre country-boy geniality mixed 
with a gimlet-eyed grasp of the rc-ilities. 
In fact, he was the President's first po- 
litical campaign manager many years 
ago. In 1936. at 24. ho became the 
youngest man ever to be a U.S. county 
judge, serving for eight years. Credited 
with the foresight that g;ivc Houston a 
head start in its current business boom, 
he became the most controversial mayor 
that Houston ever had. He also par- 
layed a radio station, a sludge industry 
and a law- firm into a ntultirnillion-dollar 
business. As a somewhat reluctant ad- 
mirer has said. "The judge has to be 
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HOUSTON STADIUM . .wiwual 


"SHORE -PRESSED" •I'-t'i by Glcn^hore In 50‘> DOlycstcr. 50% cornbed coHon. Ivy ola-n -front; belt loops, 
, u" ,, Waist sijes, ■ ■ I - ; inseam lentths. if9-34- Inner lab. hemmed bottoms, waist, 28-38; mseam, 29-42. 
Swinger Ivy; plain front, belt loops, hemmed bottom':; wai'.t. 28-38; msearri, 29-32. Black, tan, willow, olive. 
About $6.98. For n.-arest store write Jerry Shore Sportswear, Inc., 1701 Bassett Ave., El Paso. Texas. 



live ilniijieroiislYl 

(the slacks are protected with "Scotchgard” Repeller) 









act 


are specially designed to let 
a man live it up. “ScOTCHGARD" 
Brand SUin Repeltet keeps 
spills, even oily ones, on the 
surface until b'otted away. 
Spot-clean any stam that's 
forced into the weave, and 
it generally disappears with- 
out leavin,' a ring. Thanks 
10 PERMANENT PRESS 
this Dan River fabric 
never needs ironmg. retains 
its knife-sharp crease, and 
sluffs off wrinkles before 
they form. So eat, drmk — 
and live dangerously' 

ScDtchgard 


king of something. He is too smart to l'>c 
governor of this stale, so he is settling 
at the moment for buililing something 
everyone said couldn’t be built. Now 
that he has pri’vcd them wrong, he will 
also prose he ean make it pay olT.“ 

It was Hofheinz’ pressuring that pro- 
duced the S.T7 million complex (S6 mil- 
lion is private inveslmeni) that made 
this impossible stadium possible. But 
nowhere is his Midas touch and taste 
— more evident than w iihin the confines 
of the Dome itself. The judge's kne for 
all that glitters Isegins with the Dome 
titfices. Here there are yards and yards of 
deep gold carpet, lush velvet scarlet- 
and-gold chairs supported by rampant 
Austrian lions or gold metal frames, spe- 
cva\W designed gok\ \e\cphones on esers 
gold-tnmmcd Louis XIV desk. In the 
bathrooms adjoining the otTices of I lof- 
hein/ and his co-partner. K. 1 . (Bob) 
Smith, the hsturcs have been sprayed 
with Velvalcv.. a kind of yellow-gold 
plu'-h that covers the lid. the seat and 
even the pipes, It is hardly surprising that 
a few unkind Texans refer to the judge 
as ■'Ciiltlinger." 

Upstairs in the glittery black-and- 
gold glass-enclosed kitchen of his box. 
Hofhein/ pours colTee into goki riini- 
ndge china cups and taps his cigar into 
a gilded ceramic ashtray shaped like an 
outlicldcr's glove. \e!!ow velvet chairs 
on gold-ball legs can be pushed up to 
the window sO that VITs (N’cry Impor- 
tant Texans) can look down at the green 
diamond below. The adjoining living 
room hoasts an aureate Oriental dragon, 
and a circular stair leads to a I u Man- 
chii bedroom which Hofhein/ admits is 
■■just a showcase for my Madison -Ave- 
nue friends wlio think Indians are loose 
when they go west of the Hudson." I veil 
as the judge displays his sauna, another 
gilded toilet and some of the 26.1KH) 
pounds of art picked up in a six-day tour 
through Hong Kong. Thailand and the 
Middle Last he explains them away as 
window dressing. "Dealing in iiuangi- 
hles as 1 do." •-avs he. "the sooner peo- 
ple see something like this and realize 
you have some ideas, the easier it is to 
sell your producM." 

Just what, you may ask. has all this 
live-in luxury and astral salesmanship 
got to do with sport’.' 1 he answer de- 
pends on who's talking. As one of the 
dozens of architects who worked on the 
project remarks, "the stadium is a lot 
more than a basehall liekl. despite all 
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Vacation homes come true at your Full Service bank 


U's no coincidence (hat the families who own a boat, 
or a second car. or a cabin usually practice the same 
rule of financial success: Don't split your money. 
Team up your savings and checking accounts in one 
Full Service bank. This vsaV, your money grows 
muscle. Your savings earn guaranteed interest- Your 


money is safe, and available when you need cash 
or collateral or a credit rating. You can use it to 
gain a favorable position when you want a low-cost 
loan. (Only Full Service banks can make home 
loans as well as all other kinds of loans.) Day in. 
year out. you're better off with a Full Service bank. 


SERVICE 


"The place where you keep your checking account” 



The Oocp}io}i:iiA is built to go anywhere. 


This is the Farmobil, now being built in the Greek 
city of Thessalonika, by Chrysler Corporation. 

It can carry two-thirds of a ton of ripe olives. Or 
an entire fire brigade, including the hose. 

The Farmobil is a forest ranger, and a mountain- 
eer. It’s a power plant, a crop sprayer, a mobile shop, 
a tractor, a safari wagon. 

It can deliver mail to isolated areas, or operate a 
milking machine in the fields. 


It can handle hills, ravines, mountains, poor 
roads, no roads. In Greece, they call the Farmobil 
a motorized goat. 

In many of the emerging countries of the world, 
easy access to every section is important to the 
economy. The Farmobil may well supply the answer. 

Building this low-cost, highly versatile vehicle in 
Greece is just one of the many Chrysler activities 
overseas. Among the others is a truck plant near 




SEE BOB HOPE ANO THE CHRYSLER THEATRE. NBt-IV. FRIDAYS 


Greece. Peru. Iran. Bolivia. Ghana. Pakistan. 


Istanbul which is spearheading the growth of the 
transportation industry in Turkey. There are also 
new car manufacturing and assembly plants in 
N'enezuela, .\rgentina. France, Mexico, Holland, 
England, South Africa, and Australia. 

Expanding manufacturing, sales, and service op- 
erations in more than 130 countries are further 
reasons why Chrysler C()ri>oration is the seventh 
largest industrial business in America t(Klay. 


Pllfmoufk • Dodge • Chrjfsler • Imperial 
Dodge Trucks • Simca • Defense and Space Products 
Ampler • Airlemp • Marine Dirision • Parts Dicision 
Chemical Division • Industrial Products Division 



CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 




Put it on.Take it off. Put it on.Take it off. Put it on.Take it off. 


The shape is in this shirt to stay. 



No question about it. Here’s one of the coolest, most 
practical shirts a man could ever relax in. A shirt with guts. 
And what a memory. Even after a downpour— it’ll never 
sag out of shape.Trust the great names to contribute to its 
success.Van Heusen— the maker. LuxuriousTycora— 
the texture. Chemstrand— the nylon. What a hard'tO'bcat 
combination.Try one yourself and sec. Only $5.95, 
in 18 handsome colors. 


VAN HE US 

younger by design 

Van HeuMn and Lady Vin Hauitn Apparal 

tsycorar 


EN* 
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HOUSTON STADIUM .mlwu.J 

that stuff about it being the perfect anU 
only fair sports arena. You knou tin; 
things Hofhein/ is saying tlial it s%ill 
end the excuses of the ,Mibi Ikes who 
make up hallplaying, because there are 
no shadows on ilic Held, there is perfect- 
ly diffused light, no soggy earth, no w ind. 
no hot sun and no land curse. Actually. 
Hofhein/ has been more interested in 
the iKnoheral things that attract the 
general public. In fact, the ball team 
ssas the last thing on the ludge's mind 
while ssc sweated building this thing." 

W'hatescr was on the judge's mind, 
he has already turned the Dome into a 
show even when it is empty of fans and 
team. He anticipates a stream of tour, 
ists who will come to see the Dome it. 
self. Bovholdcrs will be able to entertain 
guests in the Dome's private clubs when 
no game is scheduled, and point out 
where they would sit if anything was go- 
ing on, Tlic Astrodome w ill be operating 
365 days a year, and all the while the 
judge will be selling -the 45.000 seats 
for the team's ball games and one-min- 
ute spot ads between innings of baseball 
and quarters of football for an enor- 
mous TS screen set intti the scoreboard. 
He must fill the Dome with other sport- 
ing events and with a variety of conven- 
tion groups in order iti pay the S750.000 
annual rent to Harris County, which 
has leased the l>ome to the Houston 
Sports Association for 40 years. Ciiilf 
Oil is the only advertiser now visible m 
the Dome, with two gigantic orange 
medallions on the S2 million scoreboard 
for which they paid SI million. Ihe 
judge claims that he could sell the space 
for twice the amount today. 

In addition to its glitter, the stadium 
is also full of mechanical marvels. There 
is an ullrav lolet-ray smoke deiectivr for 
cheeking visibility. There is a weather 
station on the rot»r that feeds data to a 
computer that keeps the temperature a 
constant 72°. I be diamond is lighted by 
300 footcandics no one has ever seen 
one lighted hy even 200 hefore. SN'hen 
tlic Astros hit a homer the giant score- 
board lights up in a pyrotechmeal dis- 
play. Cowboys appear, hullels ricochet, 
a snorting hull comes out and it is gen- 
erally the Battle of San Jacinto. If the 
opposition homers, the bt>ard actually 
says "Till." 

The stadium roof is made of 4.5^6 
l.ucitc skylights that enable the three 
and a half acres of Bermuda grass on the 
diamond to grow healthily indoors. 



certified safe 
at 100 mph* 

A first . . . thu new iiopultirly priteii I.ovv I^rofilc 
Dunlop (loll! Sea! has been tested at a liattering. 
sustained 100 mph. How'd it act? Comiiletely 
reliable. Think of the much greater margin of 
safety it gives you even at today’s freeway limits. 
The low profile ol the Cold .Seal holds more 
for you than just an sitfitudeof sleekne.ss. For 
strength and .safety, full four-ply cfinstruction 
. . . Tyrex or nylon. For longer wear, it parcels 
out the load on a wide footjjrint. This generous 
print absorbs noises and shock and gives you 
phenomenal grip on the road, especially’ 
on wet |)avement.s. 

Dunlop patented Safety-Shouhlers carry you 
over ridges aud ruts and hack without a lurch. 

A new ptessnie-seal innerliner kcc|)s an 
unprecedented lock on air. 

Ask your local Dunlop dealer (he’s li.sted in the 
Yellow' Pages) to show' you all Ihe benefits 
we’ve engineered and built into Ihe low profile 
of this new (iold Seal. From 100 m))h .safety 
to innerliner. il’.s tht* real tire for a change. 


O'-M Srvf Pru/i/i- Hn-< 
Ill-re III exre//i'iil ronililinii a/li-r /iiinieniiii (e.iti, ill 
tui/nini'if spci-iJy of 100 mph." 

Tire h'.ni’inecrini’ Senke Te-tUng. Inc. 

C'<J/'s-f>/i Cilv. ,\'ei-a</ii 


^DXJNIjOP... 

known 'round the world for quality tires and sporting goods 
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You can get out of 
saod traps easily, 
now. 

Why? 

I've designed my new Sure-Out 
Wedge to all but play itself out 
of sand — where most golfers 
need help. The Surc-Out's 
rounded sole design bounces 
your ball out of sand so easily 
and accurately it’s been called 
"The only shot in the bag you 
can buy!” 

Try a new Sure-Out at your 
Pro Shop. Once you do, you'll 
never play without it. 



BEN HOOAN BALES COMPANY 

V J 


HOUSTON STADIUM 

Though many think the roof rolls back, 
it docs not, since the point uU along 
was to keep the weather out. There arc 
also foam-rubber theater scats in a rain- 
bow of colors, a plethora of restaurants 
and concession stands, two private clubs 
to satisfy status-seekers and help them 
evade the archaic Texas liquor laws, an 
army of theatrically costumed attend- 
ants, and a spectacular $3 million ad- 
vance sale for the first season. 

While Texas ladies shook out their 
summer furs or flew up to Pallas to 
pick up a little something new for the 
opening and while their easygoing, tall 
and tanned husbands fiddled with the 
air-conditioning switches in their lim- 
ousines as they drawled over car tele- 
phones to New York brokers, the judge 
was working his usual 18-to- 20-hour day 
to sec to it that this week these blasd 
folks who have already seen, bought 
and heard everything get quite a bit 
more than they bargained for. 

He is also determined that the com- 
mon ntan of Harri* County, whose 
bond issue built the Dome, should feel 
that he is being treated just as well as 
the kings of petroleum, gas and cattle 
in the upper tiers. "What we have here 
is a new concept in professional sport,*’ 
says the judge. "Baseball is the great 
common denominator. So here we give 
the bleacher fan air-conditioned com- 
fort for the same price he paid for an 
eight-inch board in the blazing sun or 
rain somewhere else." 

In the bleachers there arc excellent 
seats for SI. 50 and. conceivably, a man 
can drive up. park (for 50rf). take a free 
advertiser-sponsored tram-train from 
car to Dome, walk up a slightly inclined 
ramp and sec a fantastic show— for a 
grand total of S2. If he likes, he cun also 
spend money among concessionaires 
who will never block his view or picnic 
among artificial trees in the field-level 
Bavarian-flavored Domeskeller. Here, 
amid plaster elves astride beer barrels, 
the viewer looks out onto the field 
through a wire mesh and cats hot dogs 
sans chiggers, ants, sunburit. sand or 
rain. What’s more, there is the Count- 
down Cafeteria with its uniformed Blast- 
off Girls to serve you under anachro- 
nistic murals of Cretan bull dancers, 
stubby Trojan warriors and other an- 
cient sportsmen. FuII<oursc meals com- 
parable to those in the private clubs 
above will be available in the Trailblazer 
restaurant, where the murals depict 
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You can hit the 
graen aasily. 
now. 


Why? 

I’ve put a specially broad, 
rocker sole on my new Sure-on 
Wedge, to lift the ball out of 
the toughest lies. And, you can 
stop the ball on the green and 
save strokes. 

Hit a few approach shots with 
the new Sure-On Wedge next 
time you’re at your Pro Shop. 
You’ll never play without it. 



BEN HOOAN SALES COMPANY 




Can a portable dishwasher wash 
and dry as good as a dishwasher 
that’s built-in under a counter? 




A KitchenAid portable will. Because it 
has the same performance features as 
KitchenAid built-ins. Such as new 4-Way 
Hydro Sweep that washes dishes 
sparkling clean without hand rinsing... 
Flo-Thru drying that gets everything 
bone dry. . . SaniGuard filtering .. .and 
many more. Top-of-the-line models even 
have push button VariCycle selection. 

KitchenAid makes two kinds of 
portables. Top-loading models that are porcelain enamel 
inside and out. And front-loading convertible models with 
mople cutting board tops. All have big, 
new versatile capacity. Some even 
have automatic cord reel and rinse 
agent injection. All roll to the sink, 
connect to the foucet. No installation 
or remodeling expense (unless you 
build the convertible in later). 

See the new KitchenAid portables 
and convertible-portables at your 
KitchenAid dealer, listed in the Yellow 
Pages. Don't be switched from the best... 



Ki'tch 



Dishwashers: Buiit-lns*Portables«Convertibles— The Hobart Mfg. Co. .Troy. Ohio—Write Dept. KSI-5 for free, colorful literature. 
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ZIP CODE 
SPEEDS 
YOUR 
PARCELS 



1. Packages are shipped 
by more direct route. 

2. They are handled 
fewer times. 

3. There is less chance 
of damage. 

Codes 

' keep postal costs 
down but only if 

^ you use them, 



man’s struggle for a better life and where 
the judge wants the customer to feel he 
has achieved it. Just watching the big 
rich on the topmost level ought to be a 
show in itself, for Hofheinz has done ev- 
erything imaginable and a few- things un- 
imaginaWe to provide the trappings that 
will make Dome watching worthwhile. 

The 18-story Shamrock Hilton Hotel 
could easily stand in the middle and not 
touch the sides or top. Beginning in 
bands of rust for the bleachers, seals 
rise in a color spectrum from burnt or- 
ange to red to black to purple to bright 
yellow to pale yellow to royal blue. 
These scats, with the map of Texas em- 
bossed on their aisle sides, would be im- 
possible in any stadium subject to 
weather, and are so comfortable "they 
will reduce the length of the game by an 
hour." quips the judge. He claims he 
has little fear of vandalism, since re- 
search by the American Seating Co. 
"proves that it occurs in direct ratio to 
the hardness of the scat." Sixty-live per- 
cent of these upholstered dreams are 
behind the world’s longest dugoui.s. be- 
cause of a Hofheinz theory that every- 
one wants to leave the ball park brag- 
ging, "I sat behind the dugout.” 

With hundreds of details still to be 
worked out, before the opening, the 
judge recently gitve the last of his A-1 
guided lours. Most Houstonians were 
going slowly crazy trying for a preview 
peek at the Dome, and a sure way to one- 
up anybody at the Cork Club, Rudi’s 
West or the Warwick Hotel was to say 
you had been inside. The judge had a 


strict embargo on visitors- he was sav- 
ing up for this week's neat jam of ticket 
buyers in curs at his strategically fanned- 
oui highway ticket booths, which con- 
nect back to the Dome via pneumatic 
underground tubes for quick change 
and exchange. 

Seizing a moment for lunch, he hur- 
ried over to Mel's Pit Bar-B-Q. where 
he could avoid the fans who come up 
and hammer him with suggestions in 
public places, for the judge is a celebrity 
of note in Houston. There he washed 
down great nmounls of hickory-smoked 
sparerihs with mugs of cold Schlilz— 
one of his new accounts. Heads turned 
on the grand new roads, which all seem 
to be leading to the Dome, as the judge, 
wearing a short-sleeved whilc-on-while 
shirt with a row of gold pencils and tan 
cigars decorating the pocket, whizzed 
by at the wheel of his long black Cadil- 
lac. His tie bore the number 13 and a 
black cat. his money clip was a silver 
dollar and his gold watch contained, 
among other things, a slide rule. His 
black, slick, slightly graying hair, stub- 
by brown teeth and heavy black horn- 
rims give the judge the look of an enor- 
mous owl. "1 studied up on color psy- 
chology." he says, dialing a unique 
rheostat in his lower oflice bar that con- 
trols various hues designed to get peo- 
ple in the right mood for different things, 
"and 1 also studied crowd psychology. 
The stadium is designed for fast traffic. 
It can be cleared in nine minutes. We 
have everything figured out — no icc. no 
food has ever to be moved during a 
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NUMBER 


With scores of brands to choose from, the fact 
is more Americans buy more Cutty Sark than 
any other Scotch Whisky. Cutty Sark is “from 
Scotland’s best Distilleries” and the No. 1 reason 
is in the bottle. Why not try Cutty Sark yourself? 



The Buckingham Corporation. Importers • New York. N.Y. • Distilled and Bottled in Scotland ■ Blended 86 Proof 



Magnavox now costs so little, 
why settle for less? 


Get the best! Portables with Magnavox performance : sharp, 
stable pictures even from distant stations; famous Magnavox 
sound: the reliability of exclusive Magnavox Bonded Circuitry 
plus many other advanced features. Compared every way, 
Magnavox is your best buy . Sold direct through Magnavox fran- 
chised dealers (listed in 

Yellow Pages)-yoL pay Q alnaVOiC 

no middleman costs. s® 270 P«rkAve.NcwYn.»i 7 .Nv 


HOUSTON STADIUM ■•miinneil 

game and the seats are soundproofed, 
so it we're only paril> full the echo is 
minimized. We spent S6 million deco- 
rating on top of the S.^l million this cost 
the county. On the blue lesel. where our 
most expensive boxes are. wc experi- 
mented for a week to determine what 
light looked best on ladies' makeup and 
clothes. Listen, cverv day here will be 
ladies' day." 

Up on the blue level, with its special 
green carpel and fast elevators, one ex- 
periences a slight shock of wonder that 
these arc considered the best seats, in 
\ iew of their distance from the diamond. 
This heavenly circle was the judge's aft- 
erthought and a matter on which his 
architects disagreed. He put it in anyway 
and installed behind it 53 special rooms, 
each with its own closed-circuit TV. ra- 
dio. Dow -Jones ticker, icemaker. refrig- 
erator. bar and toilet. The rooms are 
decorated in a riot of astounding styles 
from western to southern to Oriental to 
heaven-knows-whal. with much fake 
green ivy and other plastic plant life and 
scenic wallpaper panels (there are no 
windows). Despite the conflicts and con- 
trasts. thev create an overall impression 
of motel modern. The corporate execu- 
tive pays annually cither SI8.(X)0 for 30 
scats in a box or SI 5.000 for 24 scats in a 
box. (each with its special room) for a 
minimum of live years. VVith this comes a 
butlertoscrve his guests drinks and can- 
apes. Ladie-S can freshen up hv taking 
only a step to the private room, and those 
faint from peering down at the miniature 
game below can lie down and watch it 
on T\'. There are two 54-seat boxes with 
private rooms for sale at S33.OO0. 

The judge is still guarding the secret 
of who bought what as closely as if it 
were the formula for Coca-Cola s>rvip 
causing some to think that perhaps not 
manv of them arc signed for. But many 
companies and individuals have pur- 
chased these showcasc-s. including Au- 
gust Busch, the owner of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. .Astronaut Alan Shepard and 
his business associate. Bill McDav id. ibc 
Bank of the Southwest, the Houston 
Bank and Trust, the Cameron Iron 
Works, the Houston Chroiiklc. the Ten- 
nessee Gas Company, the Houston Na- 
tional Bank, the Bay Houston Towing 
Company and others of this ilk. The 
judge claims 27 sold for suc^id 21 more 
of the 53 spoken for. 

These box- and room-holders have 
one extra cachet entrance to the ex- 
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Last year we said: 


Half our sales 
come from replacing 
our competitor’s 
dry copiers „„ 

Mr. Bruning 

MM hi* wondarful 

copying machlnp 




The reason: 
Our Bruning 
2000 makes 



copies twice as fast, 

often at half the cost 



That still goes. 


Because the Bruning 2000 still makes sharp, 
top-quality copies for as little as 2V2 cents each 
(including materials and depreciation for volume 
purchasers). That makes it the lowest cost per 
copy among dry copiers. 

Mr. Bruning’s wonderful copying machine is 
the fastest dry copier there is. And because of this 
speed, your office help spends less time standing 
around waiting for copies. You can copy anything 
from check size to 11 inches wide by any length. 


Depending on your needs, you can rent, buy 
or lease a Bruning 2000 electrostatic copier. 

If you're content to spend more money to op- 
erate less efficient copying machines— well, lhal'll 
be your little secret. But if you want to slash 
copying costs, give your Bruning man a call. He'll 
demonstrate everything we’ve said. You'll find 
him in the Yellow Pages under Bruning or Addresso- 
graph Mulfigraph in 130 major cities. Or write 
Dept. A. Mt. Prospect, 111. 


© Bruninq 

aiyision of "J 

ADDRESSOBRAPH MULTIEPAPH COPP 


griMliii <>l U S ft*l Tr>d*nurliolA.M Carp. 


HOUSTON STADIUM 


We really do. Before we send them out into the world, we 
tuck them into Bottle Master' cartons. The soft kraft separa* 
tors inside give them a feeling of security. And keep them 
quiet (and dry). Maybe we're overprotective. Not all good 
ideas come from Mead. But you'd be ama2ed how many do. 


MEAD 


' \packa(iituj\ 


We baby your bottles. 



Mr*d * d.otion o<Tr'* M«*t) Csrpo'il 9n. Union, Ohio. 



clusive-to-thcm Skydome Restaurant, 
with its black diorama of a moving uni- 
verse, Japancse-stylc food prepared at 
the tables and a 210-foot glass-walled 
view of Houston's skyline. Each Skylxix 
owner has his own specially engraved 
gold spatula, for serving from the gour- 
met tray. 

There is little reason to suspect that 
the daz/ling opening, followed by the 
exhibition games and then the begin- 
ning of the regular season on April 12 
(Astros vs. the Phillies), will not sell ev- 
erything in sight, for Houston is a town 
drowning in money. Thinking up •’fun" 
things for business entertainment is a 
leading IikuI pastime. 

Still. Houston's young smart set, which 
goes in heavily for modern art and taste- 
ful. small private homes walled off from 
the street, or life in the popular new high- 
rise apartments, i.s looking just a hit 
down its nose ai the stadium. Some call 
it the doomed stadium, and most claim 
to have been asked to go in on the blue 
boxes, which all feel are too expensive 
for private ow nership. This group boasts 
more foovbaU thaw b'AsebwU faws. and 
many will wail until the stadium con- 
verts for the Houston Oilers' pro foot- 
ball season. Knowledgeable types al- 
ready think that the better seals are m 
the yellow and red circles closer to the 
held and near enough for convenience 
to the other private restaurant, which 
they can join for a small fee. This is the 
550-foot-long Astrodome Club, It has a 
turn-of-thc-ccniury decor. pscudo-Lau* 
tree murals (one depicts the judge study- 
ing La Goulue). a biir bearing mottos 
such as ‘‘All That Glitters Is Not Gold" 
and a partially gold floor. Here the meat- 
carving chef will wear over his while uni- 
form snap-on sleeves of velvet with er- 
mine tails. 

Houston's hotels and motels arc al- 
ready overbooked this week. Lawrence 
Marcus, who will soon move to Hous- 
ton from Oullus to establish an opulent 
larger version of his family's famed store. 
Neiman-Marcus. is flying down for the 
opening. U.S. Rubber President H. N. 
Barnett is due from Akron, and Hotel 
Corporation of America Board Chair- 
man John Bergen is expected, along with 
275 newsmen. Many who could well af- 
ford the blue tier have bought in the red 
scuts, among them Texaco scion J. S. 
Cullinan II. who onccowrfed the Hous- 
ton ball club himself, and rich young 
Tommy Mercer of Fort Worth (he is 
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Some tigers are fierce. Some tigers are ferocious. We build both. 


It's oettinc '■■■ ing between our Wide-TraeV Ttge"? "z distressing ; . it . .. For i.._tjncp, 

. ...Idyoi. choos;""' “^TOwith''; ,.'tr helping of horieprower {Sr;-;, or the way it comes (3K)? 

O' you gr •• ‘h a 285-hp V-S, a 2M-hp V-8. or 140-hp c..'.? Elii cr v.ay they'i 

v.:t' etc : '^•'-you-kid! Bu! ■■-•'-‘•i-ng : — ch c.-. ct r - ro'.'. - : . ' - :nl And c.i 


Quick Wide-Track Tigers 
Pontiac LeMans & GTO 




FALSTAFFBEER 

There’s man-size pleasure in that gnat beer taste . , 
A taste to satisfy your biggest thirst., .yet always 


light enough to leave nom for mon. < 




Who’s got the action? 
Whoever wears Lively Ones by Esquire socks. Bulky 
rib Lively Ones are the perfect casual socks on or off-campus. They’re 
75' ( Orion* acrylic and 25' J Expando nylon. That’s what sheep count when 
they can’t sleep. $1.50 per pair. Another fine product of [);^ Kayser-Roth. 


LIVELY ONES "by Esquire Socks' 
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co-owncr with Liimitr Hunt of the K;in* 
sas City Chiefs), vvlio vs ill fly doss n in his 
private plane v.iih his svife, Jo. and their 
seven ehildrcn. The John Becks (she is 
the niece of the late Jesse Jones) felt that 
the blue level was too liiyh up and set- 
tled for the red. These are asid sports 
fans ssho really ssant to sec the ball 
game. They also include the huroiie- 
bound Michel Halboulss. ssho look tsso 
boxes back of lirsi base which they arc 
lending to their daughter. Mrs. I homas 
r. Kells. The Theodore Laws (she is the 
daughter of the founder of Humble Oil) 
are going strictly to see the game, sas 
they ssouldn't think of dressing formal- 
ly for a ball game and don't plan to 
party before or afler. 

SsKialites such as \\ . I). and I ranees 
Hayden arc taking memisers of their 
family to share their blue box, and Mrs, 
Hayden, ssho bought a new green suit 
for the opening, says, "Oh. we might go 
to the Warwick afierssard." They ssill 
eschew the exclusive stadium cafes be- 
cause "we would rather have hot dogs, 
beer and peanuts - that's half the fun of 
going to a ball game.” 

Meantime, the Kes. Billy (iraham has 
already placed his stamp of approval on 
the Dome. He will hold a revival there 
Oct. X-l? and is featured in Dome ads 
as saying. "This is in truth one of the 
great wonders of the world." The judge 
is already making plans to replace the 
hard-won stadium grass with a .synthetic 
in order to make the switch from base- 
ball to football easier and quicker. The 
turf must be moved in some sections and 
the red seats turned on tracks to make a 
football held. 1 hen sod has to be re- 
placed when the baseball diamond is re- 
formed. Although the Dome was engi- 
neered so that grass could grow, and 
that was its most dillicult problem, the 
judge already considers the aehicsemeni 
obsolete. 

1 he Judge also has in mind a spectac- 
ular production of the opera Aiilu with 
the Houston and D.dlas symphonies 
playing while a cast of lO.dlK) performs 
with Use elephants. Hofhcin/ tigiires 
there arc S5 enormous world organiza- 
tions with no place to meet properly but 
his Dome. He also has an esc on iy68. 
when two national political conventions 
lured, he hopes, by less stringent Texas 
liquor laws (hopefully, the curfew ss ill be 
extended from midnight to 2 a.m.) will 
come to stage their own favorite indoor 
sport in Houston. end 
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You'll be glad 
we waited ! 
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mighty 

adventuresome 


people! 


Even big game hunlerv ? ? ? ■ Sure! But 
moving to .1 nevN job in a str.inge new 
cilv is an exc iling adventure, too. United 
makes it j saler, more pleas, vnl ad- 
venture. ■ How? With [)prsonan7cH 
' Pre-Planning '. time-saving lips from 
United's consultant Belle Malone and 
sale deliserv in the vsorld's only Sani- 
li/ed’ vans. ■ So.. -go ahead! Be bold 
as you please — but let United lake care 
ol the "getting there ■ t .ill today for 
a free estimate. We re under "MOV IRS ' 
in the Yellow Pages. ■ 


PRIVATE GAME: NO ADMITTANCE! 


Hockey's lords ot the major league manor are like poker players with an easy mark at the table. They are In 
no hurry to open the door to strangers who want to share the fun or the loot by JACK OLSEN 











A nyone who has atlcnded a National 
> llockcy League game in the last 10 
years has experienced the same creepy 
feeling that must come to travelers in 
places like India and Pakistan. Pitiful 
iiKndicants loiter under the marquees of 
Montreal’s Korum. Detroit's Olympia 
Stadium and the other arenas, palms 
outstretched, faces wreathed in mingled 
hope and misery, voices supplicating, im- 


ploring. "Please mister." they say. and 
their shamed whispers chill the soul, "do 
you have a ticket to sell?" On that rare 
occasion when one docs have an extra 
ticket, violent handshakesareexchanged. 
hacksare slapped, grandiose promisesare 
made and. at least in Montreal, cheeks 
arc kissed resoundingly. 

Major league hockey sold out 94.5' 
of Its rated seating capacity during the 


season that Just ended, 91.6' the season 
before and 86.1' the season before that. 
No other sport, including pro football, 
can match it for filling up the empties. 
In cities like Montreal and Toronto sea- 
son tickets are grabbed up 10 years in 
advance, and thousands wait patiently 
for the list to dwindle, or for L'ncle Alf 
to pass on and divide his box scats among 
the worthy heirs. Chicago's fierce Hlack 
Haw ksand Detroit's bust ling Red Wings, 
the league champions this year, sell out 
as a matter of routine. Even in Boston 
and New York, the poverty pockets of 
major league htvekey. the acquisition of 
any kind of decent seat is regarded as a 
minor miracle. This year the New York 
Rangers, next to the bottom in the stand- 
ings. filled 90' of their rated capacity; 
the Boston Bruins, in the cellar for the 
fifth consecutive year, sold 84' |. Noth- 
ing succeeds like failure, and major 
league hivckey has become the toughest 
ticket in town. 

One would suppose, then, that the 
logical step now would he to expand the 
NHL from the present six to perhaps 
eight or 10 teams, or to start a whole 
new division of six teams, or sonu'lhiii!;. 

One would be wrong. 

Major league hockey flourishes in the 
narrow confines of six cities -two in 
Canada, four in the L'.S. all within 
overnight train rides of one another. As 
far as hvKkcy cares, everything else is 
Peoria. No other popular sport retains 
such a cottage-industry flavor or is so 
likely to retain its insularity. "Why 
should they let anybody else in on their 
act?" says a frustrated student of the 
game from California. "They're selling 
out now." NHL President Clarence 
Cumpboll puts it in his usual doMars-and- 
cents way; "Increasing the league doesn't 
increase your revenue 5e per club." 

With Campbell applying his intelli- 
gence and conservatism to the task, ex- 
pansion is beaten back year after year. 
I rom time to time some kind of sop is 
thrown to the panting public, and the 
fans in l.os Angeles and San Francisco 
and Portland and Baltimore and St. 
Louis begin to salivate. But nothing hap- 
pens. A few weeks ago the NHL went so 
far as to hold a trumpeted "expansion" 
meeting in New York. It issued a daz- 
zling announcement that expansion was 
coming. It even offered a blueprint of 
the course it might take, i.e., a second 
NfIL division of six more teams to face 
off against the present six. But when the 
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meeting was over, the old siahvaris of 
the original six returned to their com- 
mand posts and resumed their original 
position. They want c.xpansion. but only 
with a 102'',' guarantee that it will not 
jeopardize their present atlluencc. 

"Look at it this way." said Conn 
Smythe. president emeritus of the T oron- 
to Maple Leafs and classical spokesman 
for the siandpat position. "You still got 
Jimmy Durante '’and Benny and Hope 
and Kaye and there's two million every 
year trying to be comedians, and there 
isn’t anybody coming along. Aren't there 
10 million politicians in the States, and 
how many Presidents arc there amongst 
'em? There’s only room at the top for a 
few. isn't there? That is the biggest argu- 
ment of all against expansion. You've 
got the best players in there now. and 
you've got a couple of weak teams as 
it is. What strength do you add by ex- 
panding to a league that's already pretty 
proud of itself?" 

The elderly Smythe flicked at his mili- 
tary-type mustache, adjusted his spats 
and quoted from the gospel according 
to James D. Norris, co-owner of the 
Chicago Black Hawks, who doesn't e\en 
want two — much less six — new teams in 
the NHL. Norris told Smythe. "1 lind it 
very diflieuU to sell myself the idea to 
gel two new teams in the NHL. Thai 
means we're gonna lose four games with 
the Montreal Canadiens and four with 
the Toronto Maple Leafs, and I find it 
dilTieult to believe that I'ni gonna sub- 
stitute eight games with Los Angeles or 
San Francisco for eight games with the 
Canadiens or the Maple Leafs." 

Smythe's own theory seems to I'le that 
the NHL is successful mainly because it 
is small. "New York and Boston keep 
drawing because there are only six teams 
in the league." he explained. "So you've 
always got an attraction coming in. But 
if you had two more teams that couldn't 
win games it would be different. If you 
had four rotten teams in the league you'd 
have a hell of a time getting people in 
the rink. They wouldn't buy season tick- 
ets for 35 games a year knowing that they 
had to lake 15 or 20 lousy games. Nowa- 
days you know you're always gonna 
have a Hull or a Howe or a Belivcau or 
a Richard coming in. Even Boston has 
Buevk and Green and three or four oth- 
ers that you can stand for seven appear- 
ances. But two more bad teams would 
make 10 more had games." 

Smythe sounds the dominant chord in 


the minds of most NHL owners; at- 
tendance. that is. money. And Clarence 
Campbell, who has held his job for 20 
years by reflecting accurately the senti- 
ments of the NHL owners, talks in the 
same terms. 'Tm not antiexpansion, but 
I'm solid for the economics, and I think 
that's my primary responsibility." says 
Campbell. ‘‘Maybe if you started two 
weak teams in Los .Angeles and San 
Francisco they would be successful, but 
you would jeopardize the entire enter- 
prise. And who has come forward with 
the necessary resources to do it? No one 
at all. F.xpansion talk is newspaper talk. 
There's nobody who can create a new 
league faster than a columnist." 


C larence Sutherland Campbell is a 
Rhodes scholar, a lawyer and a thor- 
oughgoing conservative, who answers 
the telephone with a clipped "Campbell 
here" and sometimes wears his hand- 
kerchief stuffed up his sleeve. His thin, 
white hair is combed straight back; his 
steel-gray eyes slope downward. He gives 
the impression of having just stepped 
out of the shower. He does not seek the 
flowery phrase but the correct one. "I 
am glad." he told his audience at a re- 
cent banquet, "to he at this dinner held 
under the aegis of the Chicago Men's 
Press Club for the Toronto writers and 
their ancillary satellites." This hon mot 
is not likely to be anthologized at a later 
date, but it was indubitably accurate, 
and indubitably Campbcllcsquc. At a 
testimonial dinner for Foster Hcwiti. 
who has been announcing hockey games 
in Toronto since shortly after the Baltic 
of Hastings. Campbell started to slide 
into the spirit of postprandial ebullience 
by observing that Hewitt had had more 
ctTcci on hockey than anyone cl.se in this 
generation. The words apparently did 
not fed too comfortable in his mouth, 
so Campbell quickly interpolated that 
he was only speaking "numerically." 
None of your wild hyperbole for Clar- 
ence Campbell. 

In his tenure as NHL president. Camp- 
bell has sat like the man who is dunked 
by baseballs at the carnival, absorbing 
shot after shot by critics who mistaken- 
ly assume that he is setting policy. "This 
is a problem in journalism today," he 
said. "If they all wrote the same thing 
it wouldn't be any good, would it? So 
they arc all looking for a new angle, par- 
ticularly if it can be one which is chal- 


lenging. The little man enjoys seeing the 
big guy get the hell kicked out of him, 
The reader just isn't interested if you 
say Campbell's a nice guy. They don't 
give a goddam." Neither, to Judge by 
his cold analysis, docs Clarence Camp- 
bell. He has developed a thick skin, per- 
haps because he realizes better than his 
critics that he is not the grand emperor 
of pro hockey but simply the agent for 
the owners of six commercial enterprises 
known as hockey teams. He reminds one 
of John L. Lewis' description of Cyrus 
Chingas "a truly remarkable man. who 
secs through the eyes of United States 
Rubber." Lewis was not challenging 
Ching's honesty or skill, nor docs any- 
one who knows Campbell challenge his. 
They merely challenge a perspective that 
may he .so limited as to distort. 

And yet it is possible to sit in Camp- 
bell's neat office in Montreal and to 
become mesmerized by the army of argu- 
ments he has marshaled against expan- 
sion. To hear him tell it. hwkey would 
be destroyed and the whole impregnaWc 
fortress of the NHL might come tum- 
bling down if it tried to grow bigger. 
"You'd simply have ntore hockey, and 
all diluted." he says. "If you expanded 
by only two clubs, each NHL team 
would have to provide six players. You 
just tell me." he said recently, "what the 
result would be if you took six players 
off any team in the NHL. Any team! 
And what the hell do you think it's gon- 
na do to the spectacle? It has to deteri- 
orate it. it has to dilute it. These six play- 
ers at the bottom echelon couldn't sell 
tickets, they couldn't sell a show, you 
couldn't put them on the icc by them- 
selves. They arc the fillers." 

"The best 120 players in professional 
hockey arc in the NHL today. The sec- 
ond best arc in the other leagues, Expan- 
sion isn't gonna change the caliber in the 
slightest. It never has and never will. 
Baseball's expansion didn't increase the 
quality of one baseball player; it diluted 
the whole show. It didn't provide any 
opportunity for the improvement of 
baseball players. In fact, it reduced the 
competition to the place where some of 
them didn't play as well as they could, 
and that's what would happen to us. loo. 

"Even if you had a new team with 
stars like Bobby Hull and Stan Mikila. 
they wouldn't be Bobby Hull and Stan 
Mikita for long. This is a team game, 
and they couldn't do it on their own. 
They wouldn't gel the support. They'd 
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A MAN YOU CAN liAN ON THAT'S KLOPMAN! 


Only thebest for Asher! They for pants. Long,hard games won’t 
make these Gary Player' tire it. And it comes out of the 

golf slacks out of Klopman’s washing machine looking better 

Whirlaway*— the great blend of than ever. Gold, red, cactus, 

65 ' '( Dacron*polycster and powder bluc.beige, silver gray, black 

359e combed cotton that’s perfect or pewter. Sizes 29 to 42. 


About $13. At 6ne stores everywhere. 
Fabric by Klopman Mills, Inc., 

Men’s Wear Division, 

115 W. 40th St., New York 10018 . 

A division of 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 
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get all the defensive attention, all the 
checking, and you'd have a slovscr game 
all the way along." 

In Campbell's view the addition of 
two teams to the NHL would create in- 
surmountable problems of scheduling. 
■‘Our current arrangement permits a 
schedule that is absolutely perfect," he 
said- "Now let's introduce two teams 
on the West Coast. You can't schedule 
Montreal or Toronto at home on Satur- 
day and then on the Coast on Sunday. 
Who the hell would run the risk? You 
could get snowed in. Nobody knows till 
4 in the afternoon that they're gonna 
arrive. .\nd. in order to go to the C'oast. 
Toronto would have to give up three or 
four of its Canadian television dales, and 
that's ri'wiiiic.” 

According to Campbell, professional 
hockey simply docs not have the person- 
nel. on or off the ice. to slock two new 
teams, let alone the six that are often 
suggested. "Where do you get the right 
kind of owners?" he asked. "You need 
a guv w iih a love for the game. There are 
wo good ov. oers that, don't have one foot 
on the bench. We have nothing but bench 
operators in our league now A new ow n- 
er would have to be w illing to put money 
into it. even when things were going 
poorly, and to do that he has to be an 
enthusiast. There's no room in hockey 
for promoters, no room at all. Jim Norris 
for several years put in at least a half 
niillion a year because all his life he was 
interested in the game: his father made 
him play it. Where are you gonna get 
people like that?" 

Kach NHl. team owns its own arena 
and its own players, and some of the 
owners treat their teams the way many 
horsemen treat their stables: as personal 
extensions of their ow n personalities and 
egos, as hobbies that currently are bring- 
ing in some money . They are willing to 
let new owners in. but only if they, too, 
are hobbyists with solid-gold resources. 
In 1954 Cleveland almost got into the 
National Hockey League (Campbell al- 
ready had drawn up a seven-team sched- 
ule). but at the last minute the league 
voted the team out because too much of 
its financial backing came from promises 
instead of cash on hand. As Campbell 
recxilled. "They had control of their 
building, but they didn't have real equi- 
ty money. With the advances and the 
loans they had. it would have been too 
shaky." One critic was moved to ob- 
serve: "Screening applicants carefully is 


one thing. But it is absurd to set up 
stringent requirements that make en- 
trance impossible for anyone but a mil- 
lionaire with a platinum arena" 

.A few miles away from Campbell's 
stronghold, one well-heeled owner with 
a different perspective works patiently in 
opposition to the hoary attitudes of the 
NHL. He is J. Havid Molson. president 
of the Montreal Canadians and member 
of the brewing family (hat has owned 
the team for decades. "The National 
Hockey League as it is constituted today 
is the most successful sports enterprise 
in existence." young Molson said a few 
weeks ago. "I rotn that point of view, 
expansion would .seem to be undesira- 
ble. The owners say. 'Here's a success- 
ful thing: don't tamper with it.' This 
seems to be a good business view, but 
personally I don't think it's a wise one 
from a broad outlook." 

J. David Molsrin di>cs not look like 
a visionary. He has no long beard, no 
arresting red-llecked eyes and hardly any 
voice at all. He sits behind a big desk at 
t-ovuix\— short,. impecewhU dressed 
man with blond hair combed conserva- 
tively to the side and mumbles predic- 
tions that must give Clarence Campbell 
sleepless nights and htvekey fans visions 
of sugarplums: "Twenty or so years 
from now I can see two six-team leagues 
in the National Hockey League and an 
expanded American Hivckey League with 
more than the nine teams it now has. I 
can see foreign leagues with Russian and 
Cifcch and Swedish teams, Some of these 
foreign teams are just as professional as 
any team in the NHL right now: they 
play 1 1 months of the year. I can see 
eventually a world playoff for the Stanley 
Cup. with worldwide television." 


T hey talk about diluting the game by 
expanding." says Molson. "But 
you'd only dilute it for a short lime. And 
then the incentive would be there for 
young hockey players. The odds on play - 
ing in a major league would be doubled, 
and the young players would have a re- 
newed interest. There's no telling how 
many potential NHL players there arein 
the minors right now. but they're just 
not getting a chance to come up. Take 
Roger Crozier (star goaltcndcr for the 
Red Wings). He came into the league al- 
most by accident- He came up here and 
played against us once and wc beat him 
9 0. and I said, ‘If that guy Crozier ever 


plays in the National Hockey League I'll 
eat myhat.'Soyou just can't tell. Players 
get lost in the minors. You take the 
American League, a minor league with 
players 26. 28. .10 years old. They've been 
in the league four, five years, and they 
figure there's no chance to go up: there 
arc only 120 places open in the NHL, 
and so they go about playing their game 
the way they want to play it. But if the 
chance ever came, their attitude would 
change, their ability would increase. Di- 
lution doesn't worry me. As far as hockey 
is concerned, expansion wouldn't dilute 
interest, it would increase it. 

"The NHL has to look at its six teams 
and say. 'Well, we're successful today, 
but where are wc going tomorrow?' You 
can only charge so much for a ticket. 
•\nd anything over 20.(K)0 seats is bad. 
because you take the fan out of an in- 
volvement with the game. So wc'rc stat- 
ic. And once you stop growing, you die." 

Salty old Jack Adams, who trans- 
formed Detroit into a hockey town and 
saw his name engraved on nine Stanley 
Cups as pVAscr, coach And gcnevAl man- 
ager. shares Molson's point of view and 
enlarges on it in the blunt language of 
the dressing room. 'All that stuff about 
traveling and not being able to get to the 
West Coast.” roars Adams in the voice 
that used to shrink referees to an inch 
and a half in height, "that's bunk. How 
many games have been postponed in the 
baseball leagues? Why, with these new 
jets you can get anyplace. And Camp- 
Ivcll argues that you can't expand in the 
L'nitcd States, because .Americans don't 
understand the game well enough. Thai's 
(unprintable)! Why. the game is right 
there. You get the puck in the nets and 
you gel a goal. You don't have to un- 
derstand about the liming of a halfback 
running through a hole or a guard hav- 
ing to do something in a split second." 

Adams lost his job in Detroit after .45 
years of loud independence and bailing 
referees to the quitting point. Now he is 
head of the Central Professional Hockey- 
League, a training ground for NHL play- 
ers. and from this shaky platform the 
ruddy, roly-poly 69-year-old lobs gre- 
nades at Campbell and the NHL owners. 
"They got a good thing going for them 
now," he observed. "But if they had 
good judgment they'd form another ma- 
jor league on the West Coast and play 
some interlocking games till they built it 
up. Would they have any problem find- 
ing players? No! With the interest there 
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is in hockey, there'll even be American 
players in a Tew years. There's 3,800 kids 
playing in leagues in Detroit right now. 
An American kid can do anything in the 
world that any other kid can do. 

■‘Why, we've got the greatest spectacle 
in the world in hockey. It's got to ex- 
pand. Once a fellow takes his wife or 
sweetheart to a hockey game he's sunk. 
Me might just as well go out and buy 
season tickets then and there. They're all 
like an Englishman I heard of. who lived 
only for soccer. They took him to a 
hockey game, and in the first period he's 
sitting back watching. In the next period 
he's on the edge of his seat, and in the 
third period he's telling the coach how 
to run the club. 

"They used to say hockey was limited 
because there was no market in the 
South and West, Well, that's all changed 
now. 1 was in Jackson. Miss, when our 
league played two games before 6.000 
people. In Jackson. Miss.! We’re going 
into Oklahoma City and all over the 
place. 1 know the game's got it made in 
Memphis, because I'm getting letters 
from women there giving me hell about 
the referees. At our opening this year in 
Memphis wc sold about 5.000 scats, 
which is pretty good, and the way the 
fans acted you'd think they were play- 
ing for the Stanley Cup. And you’re gon- 
na tell me Americans don’t understand 
hockey'? Why, that's [unprintable]!" 

On the West Coast, where hockey 
teams in Seattle. Portland. Los Ange- 
les and San Francisco draw hysterical 
crowds and set new’ attendance records 
almost annually, patience with the en- 
trenched authorities is growing short. A 
loud spokesman is Marry Glickman, 
managingdirector of the Portland Buck- 
aroos and a man who does not think 
that promoter is a dirty word, Glickman 
was looking for a sport to promote 
when he noted that hockey's last-place 
Boston Bruins were outdrawing basket- 
ball's champion Boston Celtics by near- 
ly two to one. Promptly he founded 
the Portland Buckaroos. and the team 
broke the Western Hockey League's at- 
tendance record by 100,000 in its first 
year. With an average attendance around 
8,000. Portland continues to outdraw 
seven of the nine cities in the NBA, thus 
validating Glickman's original premise. 
In his wildest dreams he wonders what 
major league hockey would draw in Port- 
land. And. commercial considerations 
aside, he thinks there arc other reasons 


to upgrade the Coast league to the ma- 
jors. "That would make hockey a truly 
representative sport on the North Amer- 
ican continent," he explained. "It's not 
now, It can't be. with only six cities in 
one so-called major league. With ex- 
pansion you would improve the image 
of hockey. Dtx:s that sound like a glit- 
tering generality from a schoolboy ideal- 
ist? Let me tell you something. Hockey 
doesn't have a very good image in the 
United States. Thai's why the NHL 
hired a guy named Fred Corcoran to do 
public relations for the league for 50 
grand. 

"How many stories do you ever see on 
hockey in the large-circulation maga- 
zines? How much lime do you ever get 
on TV? How many kids can rattle off 
the names of hwkey stars? Hockey needs 
an image that only expansion can bring 
about. This is the greatest game played 
with players. But not enough people 
know about it." 

Western operators like Glickman are 
biding iheir time, trying not to alienate 
the NHL and soft-pedaling their de- 
mands that major league hockey accept 
them and assist them. But underneath 
their policy of nonviolence an unmis- 
takable note of threat is creeping in. As 
Glickman said recently. "There arc own- 
ers in this league who are getting restless. 
They want some action, and they’re even 
impatient to the point that some of them 
arc willing to go it alone by going inde- 
pendent. That's the last thing I want to 
sec happen, but I don't exclude it from 
the realm of possibility." 

The specter of a hockey war like the 
NFL-AF-’L light looms larger each year. 
As Molson of the Canadiens has said, 
"If we keep matters as they arc, a new 
league could start on its own. and we'd 
have a lot of headaches. You just can’t 
tell people forever and ever that they’re 
gonna be minor league and there's noth- 
ing they can do about it, because there 
is something they can do about it. They 
can say, ‘Well, why shouldn't we class 
ourselves as major league hockey? We'll 
just start our own league. We'll raid the 
NHl.. we’ll sign their players, wc’ll of- 
fer these guys x hundred thousand.’ 
There’s nothing to stop them. Then you 
get into lawsuits, antitrust actions and 
everything else. This is all a definite pos- 
sibility." 

Clarence Campbell and oldtimcrs like 
ConnSmythe profess to be unconcerned. 
"A wildcat league?" said Smylhe. grin- 


ning. "Not unless they’re crazy. I don't 
know how many crazy guys there are out 
there on the West Coast." 

Campbell discussed the threat in his 
usual analytical manner. "Take the 
teams that are or>erating out there now, 
The Victoria Htx'key Club is 100'; 
owned by the Toronto Maple Leafs. 
Vancouver is owned by a man who is ap- 
proaching 75 years of age. a man so crip- 
pled lie can’t sit in the meetings and 
dcKsn't ow n more than two or three hock- 
ey players altogether. So let's see how far 
he's gonna go to war. The Seattle club 
is a collection of local civic leaders, and 
their team plays in a new building that 
belongs to the city. Fonlund and Seat- 
tle are having their most prosperous 
year in history. Portland is a private 
organization operating in a civic build- 
ing. Last year they didn’t draw half 
enough money to run a National Hockey 
League team and break even. It lakes SI 
million a year, and they drew less than 
half that. In San Francisco you have the 
same situation, a tenant club. In Los An- 
geles you have a combination of a west- 
ern Canada construction engineer plus 
Dan Reeves, who is forbidden by foot- 
ball's rules to spend one dollar on hock- 
ey. In fact, he was told to get the hell out 
of it. but he hasn’t. 

"Do you think any of these people are 
going to war? This is silly!" 

Perhaps so, but there is another war 
that could break out. according to some 
experts in and out of the league, and it 
is one in which the NHL would find it- 
self in a more precarious position. Old 
Jack Adams might have been alluding 
to the possibility when he lowered his 
voice in a recent interview and said, "The 
NHL's very lucky that the politicians 
haven’t got into this. Some day one of 
these politicians is gonna say. ‘W'c’ve 
got big-league towns out here, you've 
got to let us in.' " 

Adams refused to expand his remarks, 
but another insider put it bluntly: "A 
government investigation is pretty sure 
to happen if the NHL doesn't expand. 
Somebody's gonna go to the Democratic 
machine in California or Oregon or 
Washington state and say. 'We want to 
get into the major leagues of hockey, 
and they won't let us because they've got 
a monopoly.' Some Senator could get it 
started, and they've got some big Sena- 
tors out there on the Coast. Morse from 
Oregon, or Jackson from Washington, 
they're pretty powerful guys. Why, those 
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politicians could tniike it j^odJam toujEh 
on the NHL. And it will come to that 
if they don't expand. Baseball got off 
easy in its investigation, because baseball 
could do no wrong in your country. But 
hockev would be different." 

One can only wonder what a headline- 
hunting congressional committee would 
make of theNHL'smcthodsof corralling 
player talent. Boys as young as 9 and 10 
play on NHL-sponsored teams, wear 
NHi -purchased eciuipmcnt. attend 
NHL-financed banquets and award din- 
ners. I.ater they collect spending money 
from the NHI.— which is certainly no 
more reprehensible than college payoffs 
to American athletes, except that it starts 
at the postdiaper stage in Canada. One re- 
sult of the NHI.'s hold on young players 
has been an apparent drying up of top 
amateur talent. F'athcr Havid Bauer, 
who has been entrusted with the task of 
building up a Canadian national team for 
the world championships, calls the NH 1. 
"the agent of villainy ."and Conn Smy the 
answers by calling l ather Bauer a hypo- 
crite for going to the championships w ith 
players who have collected money from 
the NHL. "Shamateurs!" says the acer- 
bic Smythe. "and he knows it." Father 
Bauer charges that •'the NHI. dominates 
hivckcy from the cradle to the grave." 
and Clarence Campbell answers that am- 
ateur hockey in Canada was dying of 
high expenses when the NHL stepped in 
to sponsor children's teams. 

One can imagine the purple testimony 
rattling about the walls of a congression- 
al committee considering charges of mo- 
nopoly. or an international committee 
considering charges of impropriety. Re- 
served or not. the National Hockey 
League has developed a reputation as a 
tight little island of closclisted. inbred 
standpatters, with a stranglehold on a 
grand professional game. 'The only 
good thing that has ever come out of a 
stagnant pool is penicillin." a Canadian 
critic has observed. "Hockey needs ex- 
pansion. Not meetings in New York, 
not press releases, not a lot of hokum 
about how the poor owners might lose a 
few bucks if the league expanded. If they 
don't expand, you'll sec some interesting 
developments. If they do expand, you'll 
see something even more interesting: 
wide-open hockey, the most exciting 
game there is. in places where the people 
deserve more than words, more than 
promises. This is a fine game. It can't 
be held down forever." end 
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M.AYBE THIS IS THE "SECRET” oC wliy weVe able to 
make cli.trcoai in the open air to use for smoothing out 
Jack Daniel’s. 

Charcoal Mellowing calls for hard maple charcoal, riek-burncJ 
in the open air. Now, some lolks say it can't be made this 
w'ay. Well, besides st.icking the ricks 
in a special w'ay, >'ou ha\ c to know 
just how to direct water on the 
charring wood to keep it from 
burning to ashes. For nearly a century 
wc’vc held on to this skill, .^nd after 
a sip ol jack Daniel’s, w'c believe 
you’ll understand why. 



CHARCO.'\L 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


01^64, Jack Oonitl DiitilUry, Lam Mclew. Prep., Im. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384). TENN. 
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:\rANY-LAYEP»El) (U)LP 

Each year the look of golf for the rest 
of the season is pretty well esiahlished 
by who wears what at the Crosby. The 
prestigious atmosphere of the Pebble 
Beach. Cypress Point and Monterey 
courses and the uncertainties of the 
Monterey Peninsula's weather cause pro 
and amateur alike to give unusual care 
to the selection of each day's apparel. 
This year's favorite solution to the va- 
garies of the weather, as shown on the 
following pages, was a layered look — 
as many as three sweaters piled over a turtleneck, a basic of 
apparel that golfers have borrowed from skiers. When the 
weather warms up. off comes a layer. C3olfing colors are more 
conservative than they used to be. Slacks are trimmed down, 
and the favorite shoe is a saddle oxford. When the weather 
warms up — as it will this week at the Masters — the turtle- 
neck will be replaced by a lisle-knit open-collar shirt. The 
favored warnutp sweater will be a cashmere cardigan or an 
alpaca pullover like the one worn by Bobby Nichols at right. 



Ai Pehhh Beach. Actor Boh .Sterling; hues up a putt, weaiinu a mivy 
Sheiliiiitl sv^etiiei. Others in his /oiirsonie ore Pro Jim Ferrec in ti 
white cashmere piilUner. Hureie H nni Jr. in a red ca.shmeie cardigan 
and rO.-l Champion Bohhy \ichoI\ in a wide-l'-design alpaca. Ram- 
Cnderwoad {uhove) tees ofl m a white ptdUner trimmed in na\y. 
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Those \i\id liolf slacks ihai Iwg/fetl ami flopped in the 
breeze awl had such superfluous details as high ts ahi- 
bands, biill pockets and towel loops, hare gone the war 
of the hell-sleeved cardigan. At the upper left. Ama- 
teur John Winnett, on the 16th tee at Cypress Point, 
wears cii/fless fawn-colored corduroy with a tsseed 
cap, nary cashmere pullover and yellow turtleneck- 
Arnold Palmer [at left), in a rare tweed hat. teams a 
bright red y-neck alpaca pullover with well-cut tan 
gabardine slacks. The threesome above an the first tee 
at Cypress is a study in subtiued tones: Amateurs 
Charles de BretteviUe and General Bernard Schriever 
in gray flannel slacks and Gardner Dickinson Jr., as 
conservative as Ben Hogan, in black, white and gray. 



SI'OHTINCJ fjOOIV cnnlimied 



Ken Venturi, ulways conservative, wears his /aniiliar 
while cap. a gray cashmere cardigan and gray slacks. 
His amateur partner. San Francisco~ Disc Jockey Jim 
Lange, shows hy his checked pants, black shirt, while 
sweater and shoes that black and white can also he jazzy. 


Black, white and gray — bankers' colors — have been 
adopted by golfers, who have abandoned the wild hues 
of the past. Sew Zealander Bob Charles (right) is as 
somberly clothed as Zorro in a Mack turtleneck, black 
cashmere V-neck sweater. Mack slacks aitd Mack shoes. 

DRAWINGS BY HfNRY KOtHLFR 


CONTingCD 
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The golfer's liirrleneck pullover, as seen al the Crosby, 
comes in several differetu models. Pro Boh Harrison 
{upper lefi) wears one of llgln weight wool made by 
Lacoste. Amateur Bohhy Knowles {above) wears a 
cable-knit Shetland and teams it with a tweed hat. And 
Amateur Thomas J. Davis Jr. (left) is up to his chin 
in a high turtleneck under a gray cashmere .shirt. All 
three golfers wear gray flannel slacks and dark shoes. 
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your Guardian for Life 



BIGGEST NEWS SINCE MA)OR MEDICAL 

Ten years ago GUARDIAN LIFE electrified the insurance world 
with a Major Medical Policy that set new standards in 
comprehensive protection. 

Now GUARDIAN LIFE pioneers a^ain with unique 
features in disability income plans that protect your most 
important asset — your ability to earn an income. 

Such features as 

- . . Lifetime benefits if disability besins before age 50 — 
and benefits to age 6.5 if it begins thereafter. 

... A new Family Income plan to provide extra benefits 
when you need them most, when the children are young, 
expenses are great, there's a mortgage to be paid. 

. . . An exclusive non-canceilahle business })olicy 
designed to meet the special needs of business for key-man 
and buy-out situations. 

... A variety of plans to plug tbe holes in 
existing coverage. 

If you have always waited for an insurance man to 
approach you. you'd be wise to make an exception this time. 

Call your local GUARDIAN representative or broker for 
what may mean a great deal to your family's security. 

The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 

A Mutual Company ♦ Established 1860 • 201 Park Avenue South • New York • New York • 10003 
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Bill Britdk-y has gained one more 
dislinclion never before ailained 
b> any haskctball player-col- 
legiaic, high school or pro. The 
Princeton gem from Cry stal C ity, 
Mo. is now being acclaimed un- 
derground: a rmim in Meramec 
Caverns (Mo.) has been named 
for him. The cavern will contain 
pictures of Bradley, stories wril- 
tenabout Br.tdley. Bradley ment- 
orabilin and. ofcoursc. a basket- 
ball hoop- 

Kichard and KliA^ihclIi Burton, 
the latter attired as usual in her 
Sh.tMX) anorak, came in from the 
cold fora midnight visit to Dub- 
lin's Timcson whiskey distil- 
lery. After several whiskeys and 
Irish coirees. Burton felt he 
could best illustrate his verbal 
replay of the Irish Rugby inter- 
national match by gelling down 
on the floor with an Irish news- 
pitperman to demonstrate prop- 
er scrummaging. "Oh my Ciod,” 
exclaimed Li/ brightly, "what's 
he doing now?" 

There they were. Manager ^’oRi 
Ik-rru and Manager .liihnny 
Keune (ftWon ), matched in a 
rerun of the world ehampion- 
ship. You knew it was going 
to be a tough senes from the 
moment the umpireycllcd "Play 
bowl!" The National and Amer- 



ican league bowling all-stars 
were evenly matched, but man- 
agerial form prevailed. The re- 
sult; Keane's all-stars 1.^7, Ber- 
ra's 134. The individual cham- 
pion and winner of the f red 
Hutchinson Memorial Award 
was. appropriately , the late Cin- 
cinnati manager's star oulflcld- 
cr. l-'niiik Kohiiisiiii. 

The last time he came west. " il- 
liam \Narrcn Scriiiilun made the 
mistake of making his run in 
public and ended up with a sad 
little grin on his face. Changing 
tactics and opponents this lime. 
Governor Scranton tackled the 
slopes at Alta. Utah - in secret. 
Aided by careful preparation, 
heavy snowstorms and an un- 
interested press. Scranton and 
family remained mostly incog- 
nito. 1 here was only one lapse. 
Sow Joc.ajcsl ncacU spoiled 
the whole scheme by finishing 
second in a giant slalont. 

F-'urihcr F-inlcy lillip: \Shilc the 
Kansas City A's train at Bra- 
denton in deep dread of Open- 
ing Day. their mule mascot — 
prospective mount of Owner 
Charles O. hinley— is getting 
his own spring training. Tin- 
ley has sent the mule to a fan- 
cy Kanstis City riding academy, 
where he is being taught to lake 
bows- 

Paul I riwr Waiter) Ricca, elvler 
Statesman of the Chicago rack- 
ets. displayed more gambling 
zeal than sports knowlcdgcabili- 
ly at u U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service hearing 
seeking cv idence to deport him. 
Questioned about his l'>6^ tax 
rcuirm. the Syndicate magnate 
tcsiilied that he won S25,0(X) by 
betting on Floyd F’.iKcrson 
against Sonny Liston. "It was 
my recollection that Liston won 
that tight." said the inquiry offi- 
cer sweetly, "\\cll." shrugged 
Ricca's lawyer, "then the World 
Scries or Liston t>r whoever it I 
was he bet svn." ' 

Qro football players, always a 
clannish lot. perfected a new 
evlrcmc in that trait last week. ( 


Raider fullback .Man Miller. 
I returning to Oakland after a 
! year's retirement, had to sell 
his lO-room house in Sudbury. 
Mass. You might say the fel- 
lows kept it in the lodge. Bos- 
ton Patriot Cjuard ( hurley l.ong 
bought the house: Patriot Safe- 
tyman Ross O'llanicy handled 
' mortgaging through his new em- 
ployer. the Commonwealth Na- 
tional Bank; former teammate 
(ierry Dcl .ueea look care of the 
mov ing. 

Biibliy Kennedy needed a lot of 
help to get to the lop of that 
mountain, and Bobby is not the 
kind to forget or forgive such 
an embarrassment. He brought 
moiimain-climhing profession- 
als .Mm Whilliiker and Barry 
I’rulher home to \Sashington 
and sicced the Kennedy house- 
I hold on them. PrcdieiahK.W hit- 
taker and Prather went down to 
ignominiousdofeat under the on- 
slaught of I thel. nine children 
and an indeterminate number of 
miscellaneous four-lcggcd pets. 
In the morning Whittaker lost 
to I thel Kennedy at tennis. In 
the afternoon he and Prather 
succumbed to the Kennedys in 
touch nobody said how hard 
— football. After three days as 
guests in the Kennedy menage, 
both were slilT. muscle-cramped. 


cl bow -skinned and sore of shoul- 
der and shin. "Kennedy's got a 
houseful of built-in exercisers 
that turn olT only to cal and 
sleep," sighed VShiiiakcr. "I'm 
heading for the mountains to re- 
build my ego." 

The Duchess of Windsor (he- 
/f>M' ). already ow ner of four pugs, 
shopped at the Pug Dog Club 
show in London, hoping to find 
still another. "I wanted to buy a 
hitch." the Duchess s.iid. "bin i 
suppose it would not be wise to 
upset my old boys." 

When Pierre Salinger, the laic 
President's press secretary, ran 
for Senator last fall, he did not 
rely entirely on impressing Cali- 
fornians with his key role in 
Cuba-erisis policy decisions. One 
of his other promotional gim- 
micks was a Salinger for Sena- 
tor bowling team in San f ran- 
cisev' s 92! Classic League. Sal- 
inger lost, but the Salinger for 
Senator bowlers, somewhat em- 
barrassingly. bowled on. More 
embarrassingly, they kept win- 
ning- -until the one that really- 
counted. Last week - exactly live 
months after election day- the 
Salingcrs for Senator lost the 
championship to the Parisian 
Bakery. Unlucky Pierre was no- 
tably absent. 
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BRIDGE /C/»a/-/es Goren 



An eleventh-hour victory at 3 a.m. 


I I was 3 o'clock in the morning when the two teams re- 
maining in the Vanderbilt Cup picked up their cards in 
the final deal {below). The difference in scores was a single 
International Match Point, and so it was virtually certain 
that this last of 36 hands would be decisive. 

Competition for the championship had begun eight days 
before, with 70 teams in the held, including many of the 
biggest names in bridge. They had come to Cleveland for 
the American Contract Bridge League’s Spring Nationals, 
six major championships of which the most important is the 
Vanderbilt. To the winning team goes the huge silver cup 
donated by Harold Vanderbilt, but most important, to both 
the winners and the runners-up goes the right to compete in 
the International Team Trials. 

The two teams in the finals were captained by Oswald 
Jacoby and Robert Jordan. Jacoby, who is 63, had won 
his first Vanderbilt in 1931, when Jordan was 4. In all, 
Jacoby had won the cup six times, Jordan once. 

Each team had lost once in reaching the finals (it lakes 

Both vulnerable 



two losses to be eliminated). The Jordan team — Jordan. 
Arthur Robinson, Norman Kay. Edgar Kaplan, George 
Rupee and Boris Koytehou — had been upset early in the 
week by a dark-horse Canadian team. The Jacobys — Ozzie 
and his son Jim. Dr. John Fisher. Phil Fcldcsman, Ira 
Rubin and Albert (Dingy) Weiss — had lost their first match 
that afternoon to Jordan. 

In the first half of the critical last match ihe Jacoby team 
opened up a large lead, but the Jordan team rallied to close 
the deficit. And so as the last board was played in the open 
room — the players in the closed room had already finished 
— the Jacoby team led by a single IMP, although the play- 
ers themselves were unaware of it. 

In the closed room Jim Jacoby had opened an unortho- 
dox no trump with the South hand. Robinson (West) had 
overcallcd two spades. Jacoby’s partner. Dr. Fisher, bid 
three hearts, and when Jordan passed. Jacoby went to 
three no trump. Robinson led a diamond, and the contract 
was down two for minus 200. 

In the open room the bidding began the same way; Kap- 
lun opened one no trump and Rubin overcalled two spades. 
But Kay. instead of bidding three hearts, doubled — an ex- 
cellent call. While the spectators— including Oswald Jacoby, 
who had benched himself for the final session— paced the 
flot>r nervously. Kaplan considered the double. Spectators 
could see that if he passed, the contract w ould be down and 
the Jordan team would gain at least nine IMPs and victory in 
the Vanderbilt. But Kaplan bid three no trump. 

Against a spade opening. Kaplun took the only reasona- 
ble chance of making the contract, playing West for the 
king-queen of clubs and East for the ace of diamonds. He 
won the jack of sptides. led a club to the king and ace and 
returned dummy's diamond 9. East played the 10 and West 
smoothly ducked declarer's king. Kaplan had no choice 
but to lead another club, and the hand collapsed. 

Suppose Kaplan had not pulled out of the two-spade 
double. North opens the 9 of diamonds, covered by the 10 
and jack. If West w ins and returns the suit. South plays the 
ace and Jack of spades, declarer goes down one or two. 
and the Jordan team wins the match. But Kaplan still 
feels he did the right thing and, since two spades can be 
made against anything less than lopnotch defense, we are 
inclined to agree. And you certainly won't hear any argu- 
ments from Oswald Jacoby. bnd 
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BASEBALL jTom C. Brody 

Please, please, 

Ed Spiezio, won’t you 
please pop up? 

The St. Louis Cardinals would like to send their rookie third 
baseman to Jacksonville, but the little rascal won't stop hitting 


I t is customary for major league teams 
to invite their most promising young 
players to frolic with the established stars 
for a few weeks at spring training each 
year. Nothing is supposed to come of 
it. The young fellows shake hands all 
around, play a few innings laic in the 
practice games when the regulars feel in 
need of a cool shower and soon pack 
their bags and depart with a pat on the 
back for a summer of minor league tute- 
lage. 

This spring the world champion St. 
Louis Cardinals issued such an invitation 
to Edward Wayne Spiezio, a little curly- 
haired third btiscman who smiles a lot 
and is properly awed by his temporary 
high status. Bui, w hile Spic/io is a pleas- 
ant fellow, pays close attention to advice 
from his ciders, runs when his coaches 
tell him to run, shags flies dutifully dur- 
ing batting practice and is generally a 
model of deportment, the Cardinals have 
been genuinely embarrassed by his pres- 
ence. They don’t know quite what to do 
about him. With just a year and a half 
of professional experience behind him, 
Spiezio should be assigned this season to 
the St. Louis farm club in Jacksonville. 
Obviously, the Cardinals arc in no great 
need of a third baseman, since Ken Boy- 
er plays there for them and Boyer hap- 
pens to be the Most Valuable Player in 
the National League. Fine, but Ed Spie- 
zio has strong, quick wrists, a steady eye, 
unusual and unwavering confidence— 
and he will not stop hitting. When a 
rookie manages to hit at a .300 or .400 
clip, even in spring training, it is admira- 


ble. When he hits .500, it bears close 
watching. When he hits over .600, it de- 
fies reason — and Ed Spiezio is proving 
himself the most unreasonable rookie 
the Cardinals have had lo contend with 
since that fellow with the strange crouch 
named Stan Musial came to camp a 
quarter of a century ago. 

There has been, for the Cardinals, a 
frustrating succession of line-drive base 
hits in Spiezio’s assortment of at bats 
this spring. As Cardinal General Mana- 
ger Bob Howsimi said the other day: 
“How arc you going to tel! a young fel- 
low he needs to learn more about his 
trade when nobody can get him out?" 
That is why the Cardinals squirm when- 
ever they are asked what is to become of 
Ed Spiezio. “He should play every day," 
says Manager Red Schoendicnsl, who, 
with clear logic, secs little chance of Spie- 
zio doing that with St. Louis this year. 
Beyond Boyer the Cardinals have prov- 
en players in almost every position, and 
no hotshot rookie with a big bat is go- 
ing to rock a championship boat. 

If Spiezio would p<.>p up or strike out 
occasionally — not consistently, but 
enough so that the Cardinals could jus- 
tifiably send him off to Jacksonville, 
where he could learn to play in the out- 
field — there would be no problem. But 
Spiezio won't do that. Every time he gets 
to the point where he looks unready — 
line drive! 

The least surprised of anyone at this 
hitting is Ed Spiezio’s father. It is ex- 
actly what he had in mind 23 year.s ago 
in Joliet, 111. when Edward Wayne Spiezio 


was born. A steelworker by trade and 
a ballplayer by inclination and semipro 
participation. Ed Spiezio the elder early 
saw to it that his son had the best glove 
money could buy. At an alarmingly 
young age the boy. protected by a catch- 
er’s mask, was placed on the edge of the 
infield, and the father hit grounders at 
him as hard as he could. But even more 
important was a daily two-hour session 
in the batting cage, where, as Ed Senior 
pitched to Ed Junior, a running critique 
would be given on style, form and de- 
termination. “Coil like a snake." his fa- 
ther urged, “then, when the ball is close, 
explode.” When young Ed was not ac- 
tually exploding at a ball, he was pre- 
paring to do so by lifting weights, quaff- 
ing huge quantities of Ovaltinc and 
studying such practitioners of the art as 
Ted VVilliams. Joe DiMaggio and Stan 
Musial. It did not seem to matter where 
Spiezio played — Pony League. Little 
Lcague.high school or college (his father 
insisted that a degree was just as impor- 
tant as a major league contract)— he led 
it in hitting. 

“I always had the idea I’d be a pretty 
good hitter." said Spic/io, and when his 
younger brother Gary found it impossi- 
ble to throw a sock stuffed with some- 
thing hard past him from close range — 
“and, man, he’d really throw it"— he 
jolly well knew he was a good hitler. 
Three years ago. after Spiezio w as named 
the most valuable player in the NAIA 
small-collcgc tournament in St. Joseph. 
Mo. where he hit ,400 for Lew is College. 
Cardinal Scout Joe Monahan decided 
that the curlyhcadcd little rascal would 
look very good with a Rcdbird on his 
chest and signed him for S25,IX)0, 

As was lo be expected, Spiezio was as- 
signed to the most minor of minor league 
teams, in Brunswick. Ga., as a starter. 
In the first week he hit four home runs, 
and the Cardinals said, “Enough of 
that." and sent him to Tulsa, where he 
distinguished himself by striking out 
three times in his first game. The Tulsa 
front orticc was horrified: they did not 
lake into account that he had driven all 
night from Georgia. 

BuiTulsii's manager. Grover Resinger, 
was more impressed with the snap in 
Spiezio’s wrists than with the fact that 
he did not hit the ball, and the next day, 
when Spiezio hit a home run. the mut- 
tering in the front office slopped. Not 
that there were no minor flaws for Re- 
singer to work on. Spiezio was unsure of 


himself at third base, and at bat he had 
a great urge to pull every pitch doun the 
third-base line. "1 thought hitting to 
right held was cheating,'* Spic/io says. 
Eventually he got the hang of lidding 
his position, and Rcsingcr convinced him 
that it was perfectly honorable to hit 
to right and, in fact, some of the very 
best people — Dick Ciroat, Hank Aaron. 
Mickey Mantle — did it quite often. 

From then on it was just a question 
of how high Spiezio's batting average 
would climb. Last year it got to the .360 
level before the Cardinals told him to 
come on up and help with their stretch 
drive. Once again it was an all-night trip 
and, in Busch Sladiunt, Spie/io was 
about to fall sound asleep in the grand- 
stand when Schoendienst, then a coach, 
spotted him and told him to suit up. 
Latein the game Manager Johnny Keane 
told the new man to grab a bat and sec 
what he could do. could grab a bat. 
all right.** says Spie/io, "but 1 couldn*t 
stop my knees from knocking together.*' 
Any number of established hitters find it 
hard enough to hit Pirate Pitcher hlRoy 
Face's fork ball in the best of circum- 
stances, so Spie/io was quite excited 
when he managed to drive a soft lly to 
center field. 

It took two more tries before Spiezio's 
knees stopped shaking, but for the rest 
of the season he got four hits in nine at- 
tempts, and two of the outs were line 
drives. 

Such fine form made it certain that 
Spie/io would be invited to St. Peters- 
burg this spring, but there was no doubt 
what the Cardinals had in mind for him 
for the coming season, "spit/io uoiNtJ 
toJACKSONViLLt was whal 1 kept reading 
in the papers,** he remembers, "and I 
thought they were probably right. But I 
also thought I would make them remem- 
ber me for next year. I wasn't thinking in 
terms of hitting .300. It was more like 
.600." 

The first week of spring training was 
devoted almost exclusively to condition- 
ing exercises, and it is hard to distinguish 
yourself doing sit-ups. .Spie/io soothed 
his impatience by swinging a weighted 
bat in the living room of the house he 
rented in St. Petersburg and occasionally 
taking snapshots of his infant daughter, 
Debbie. 

Eventually Spie/io got his chance to 
bat in an exhibition game, and what 
should he see but a big, fat, hanging 
curve. "I kept thinking, wait for it, wait 


for it and I didn't. I struck out. and 1 
thought Fd better get back to the batting 
cage. I don’t strike out often and when 
I do. boy. it makes me mad." 

Grover Resinger, who was helpingout 
in the Cardinal camp, watched Spiezio 
take his practice swings and frowned. 
"Fd.” he told him. "you're not crouch- 
ing and exploding at the pitch the way 
you used to." Spiezio says. "Of course. 
That was it. Spring like a snake. It all 
came back, and I knew 1 was the master 
again. I didn't care what pitcher it was or 
what pitch he threw me. I was going to 
hit it." Dennis Ribant of the Mets threw 
a fast ball, and Spic/io hit it for a single. 
The next day the Reds* Bill Henry tried 
a curve, and Spiezio hit that for a single. 
Two days later three Pirate pitchers tried 
an assortment of pitches, and Spiezio 
tripled off the center-field fence, doubled 
olT the right-field fence and lined a single 


to left. "Hey. baby.” said Cardinal Out- 
fielder Carl Warwick, "arc you really 
human?” 

The Cardinals, by then, had some se- 
rious doubts. But last week, in the first 
game between the Cardinals and the 
N'ankees since the World Series. Spic/io 
came to bat in the seventh inning and 
meekly popped up. The Cardinal brain 
trust let out a heartfelt sigh of relief. But 
the Yankees, who don’t care about the 
Cardinals* problems, tied the score, and 
Spiezio got another chance in the ninth. 
Pity. W iih his weight heavily on his back 
fool, Spie/io waited until the last second 
before springing like a snake at Bill Staf- 
ford's fast ball, and oops, he did it again. 
The ball came back to earth well over the 
left-fielder's head some 430 feet away, 
Spie/io had a triple, and the Cardinals 
won the ball game. "Shee," said Red 
Schoendienst. end 
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A LONG TRIP 
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him as the Kentucky Derby favorite, 
but the week's action involving other 
colls brought mixed results. Jacinto was 
going to make the CJoiham liis first out- 
ing since he was soundly walloped by 
Lucky I>ebonair in the Santa Anita 
[>erby on March 6. (in that race, inci- 
dentally. one excuse otfered for Jacinto's 
startling defeat was that three days prior 
he had “run off" with his exercise boy 
and was clocked for three-quarters in 
1 :0y 4 • 5 instead of a leisurely I ; 1 2.) But 
snow fell on New York early Friday 
morning, the day before the Gotham, 
and out at Belmont Park, where Jim Ma- 
loney stables the horses he trains for 
William H. Perry. J.ieinto wa.s being 
readied for a long, slow gallop. "This 
coll has big feet that are more concave 
than flat." Maloney said, "so we greased 
them to keep the snow from packing in. 
It didn't do the trick, because he 
knuckled over— almost stumbling— a 
few limes, and when he came back we 
found snow balls four or five inches deep 
in his feel." With the snow packed down 


hard in there. Owner Perry figured, "it 
must have been like a man trying to 
walk on stilts. Jacinto pulled himself a 
bit. with the result that his right ankle 
lillcd slightly." 

X rays were taken of the ankle, but 
they turned up notliing, and 24 hours 
after this minor injury Jacinto was his 
normal self, “If this had been any horse 
other than our Derby contender," said 
Maloney . "we w ould have run him in the 
Gotham." Jacinto was scheduled to ship 
to Kentucky's Kccncland track this week 
and probably will be seen next in the 
April 15 Forerunner, a seven-furlong 
prep for the April 22 Blue CJrass Slakes. 

In cither of those races, or both, he 
can expect to meet archrival Lucky Debo- 
nair. who fled to Dcrbyland from Laurel 
when Trainer f rank Cairone decided the 
Maryland "spring" weather was delaying 
his colt's workouts and. in some in- 
stances. making them downright hazard- 
ous. Lucky Debonair has done nothing 
of a serious nature for some time. If he is 
still to be considered the strong Derby 


contender that he indicated he might be 
a month ago in California, he will have 
to make a mighty impressive showing 
at Kccncland. 

With the absence of Bold Lad and Ja- 
cinto detracting from the importance of 
the Gotham, the race went, almost by 
elimination, to one of the three Hirsch 
Jacobs-trained colts. Off hisv ictory in the 
Governor's Gold Cup at Bowie. Isle of 
Cireece looked like the best of the three. 
But both he and one of his siablcmates. 
Turn to Reason, came up with shin trou- 
ble during the race, and that left things 
up to the third part of the entry. Flag 
Raiser. He broke on top under Jockey 
Hobby Lsscry and simply stayed there 
to win by four lengths in the moderately 
good time of l;36 3 5. ('lag Raiser had 
been badly beaten by Sparkling Johnny 
and Flail to All in stakes at Hialeah in 
February but has always turned in his 
best showings at Aqueduct. If he looked 
good in the Gotham, it was simply be- 
cause he had things all his own way; none 
of the other six horses elected to contest 
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ihe early lead. When someJhing does run 
with him — which will certainly happen in 
the mile-and-an-cighth Wood Memorial 
on April 17 — the chances arc that Hag 
Raiser will not look anything like such a 
strong Derby contender. 

Of those beaten in the Gotham, the 
most impressive was Ogden Phipps’s 
Dapper Dan. who came from next to last 
to finish second. Had he not been stopped 
at the three-eighths pole by a tiring 
Wrong Card, Baeza might have gotten 
Dapper Dan through and into a more 
challenging role. He is a son of Ribot 
and probably will like his races better 
when the distances stretch out. The same 
applies to Raymond Guest's Ribot colt, 
Tom Rolfe. After being beaten nine and 
a half lengths at seven furlongs by Flag 
Raiser at Aqueduct on March 24. Tom 
Rolfe was at Laurel last week and won 
rather easily at a mile in preparation for 
this week's milc-and-a-sixteenth Chesa- 
peake. He beat nothing of proven class, 
but his lime of 1 :3S 3 5 was the best of 
the meeting, and he finished with the 


kind of kick that augurs well for (he 
future. 

It was hardly a surprise that Native 
Charger won the Florida Derby. He had 
beaten his chief challengers with reason- 
able authority in the Flamingo, and 
there seemed to be no reason for him 
not to do it again. The trouble with 
Native Charger may well be the same 
thing that often affected his daddy. Na- 
tive Dancer: he never w ins by more than 
is necessary, and he thereby makes his 
victories appear more difficult than they 
actually are. 

If anybody had difficulty in this Flori- 
da Derby, it was Native Charger, He is 
not happy about going into the gate, and 
can be persuaded only by the use of a 
hood that blindfolds him. But last week 
it was not going into (he gate that upset 
the big gray half as much as leaving it. 
Breaking from the outside under Jockey 
Johnny Rotz, he stumbled badly and 
nearly went to his knees. Rotz barely 
hung on until the colt managed to get 
back into full stride. After that it was a 


question of taking the long way around 
to beat Hail to All by a neck. Sparkling 
Johnny, whose scruffy front legs show 
the wear and tear of seven lough winter 
races, was an unimpressive fifth. And 
still another son of Ribot. this one named 
Maribeau. came up with sore shins the 
day before the Gulfsireum race and 
failed to start. 

With the Derby now only three weeks 
away, hardly anything about the race is 
clear. Greentree Stable, for example, 
may unveil O'Hara, a son of Ballymoss, 
in time for the Wood but, as Trainer 
John Ga\cr puts it. ''that race in Louis- 
ville is coming up a little too soon for 
Groton or New Act.” It could be too 
soon, at that, for many of the 130 nomi- 
nees. but it is also too late for many more. 
Hirsch Jacobs, w ho nominated six for the 
Derby, may have hit it just about right 
when he said the other day, "Weil, at 
least 1 have numbers even ifl don't know 
all about (heir quality yet. In this kind 
of year maybe it’s just numbers a trainer 
wants most.” end 
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If you can’t taste 
the flavor of a 
great autumn day 
when you smoke 
Field & Stream 
Pipe Tobacco... 

you’re catching a 
cold. 



ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Find* Healing Substance That 
Relieve* Pain — Shrink* Hemorrhoid* 

For the first time science hns found a 
new hcalinc substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hcmorrhonls and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after ease, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage; took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferer* made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem [ ” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-DyneS)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pomtorj/ or oiiifmenf form under the name 
I'Tfparation //■S. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


SVENGALI 

I, pijcr.’v 

(lash of savagers . He hurled Ihc shorter, 
stockier Stable (pronounced -v/<;/fbta> ) 
into the ropes and ptninded him for a 
fev. seconds. Then Cirillhh went back un- 
der cover and. despite screamed com- 
maiuls from his corner, seldom used his 
right. There uas a lot of urcsthng and 
grabbing and buHing about, but it was 
not a satisfactort light, \V hen Torres and 
Paslrano came into the ring, the crowd 
was whetted and read>. 

A Puerto Rican trio called I os Antarcs 
sang Lit tioriiiqiivmi. the I’uerio Rican 
anthem, which has the sound of a la- 
ment. while Torres stood at respectful 
attention. Pastrauo. meanwhile, was 
sweating hcavilj and seemed nervous. 
The odds had dropped to even nione> 
shortly before the light. That was enough 
to worry the champion's handlers, who 
had tried to deny the importance of 
Torres' one-round kniKkout of Bobo 
Olson in November. Torres Inid been an 
almost untested lighter who had earned 
less than S60.0(K) in six years. His friend 
and backer. Real E state Dealer Cain 
Young, had put up SKKl.OOO in cash and 
a guarantee to get l^astrano into the ring 
with Torres, who got a mere SlO.fKK). 
But if his handlers thought it would be 
tin etisy pay night. I’asirtino, from the 
look on his face, did not agree. 

Torres, scoring with iwo good left 
hooks in the firsi round, bloodied Pas- 
trano’s nose. In the second Pasirano's 
right cheek became bruised and rod. In 
llie third Torres slammed a hard right 
hook lo the kidney , and Ptisiraiio glanced 
at his corner in wluii api'»eared to be 
surprise at Torres'speedand power. E arly 
in the sixth round I’astrano missed with 
a combination and wrung his hands in 
disgust. They clinched. .As they came out 
of the embrace Torres opened up with 
the hombing that dropped his man. In 
the eighth I’astrano’s trainer, l.ou (iross. 
yelled: "l ight back, VMIlic! " Paslrano 
looked at Gross and shook his head as 
if to say. "VShy don't vou try it?*' In 
the ninth Pastrano covered tind held and 
survived on craft, and one judge even 
gave i’tistrtino the round. 

riicfi it happened. E-oBiattco walked 
over to Pastrano's corner and spoke 
softly, and the tight was over. .Sitting 
on his stool. Pastrano wept, lorres be- 
gan leaping up and down, the Puerto 
Ricans shouted 1 ni/.'. Gross veiled that 
this was all illegal, a dandy ligiu started 
in an aisle near ringside and Jose Torres 
only two years after he was kntwked 


out by r lorentino E'ernandc/ was the 
new light heavyweight champion. 

One of the lirst men into the ring to 
hug Torres was Novelist Norman Mail- 
er. Novelists feel an tilllnily for boxers. 
Both jobs, if done seriously, require 
more than the ordintirv amount of cour- 
age and must be performed alone and 
utterly exposed. In the aisles streamed a 
yelling, jostling mob of Puerto Ricans. 
It was like the old days. Torres was the 
king of Spanish Harlem again. The mob 
got him and lifted him clumsily, heaving 
him up sideways so that he lay on their 
sitoulders, and they palled him and 
slapped him and rubbed his head. They 
all wanted to touch him. F-or ilie lirst 
lime that night Torres looked rrighicned. 

Pastrano had no such crowd problem, 
except with doctors. Three of them ex- 
amined him before he showered and pul 
on black slacks and a blue sliirl. "I was 
horrible tonight." he said. "I very thing 
I did was wrong, and everything he did 
was right. My legs weren't there. I could 
never get moving. I don't know that I 
would like to light again. W lien a man 
lake.s a lieating like I did tonight, he 
has to wait a long time Evcforc he thinks 
alioul fighting again," Pastrano's wife 
came in. and he said. "Don't worry, 
honey. I'm all right." Torres' left hook 
lo the liver had paralyzed his right leg 
for a while. helhci Pasiiano was leal- 
Iv all right was something he would have 
lo rcnecl on. 

The writers immediately began saying 
Piisirano was washed up. That is not 
likel.v. He was. and still is. a very good 
fighter. But. despite complaints by (its 
manager. Angelo Duinlec, and Gross, 
Pastrano said he ilunighl I oBianco had 
done the proper thing in stopping the 
light, and that is not the way a man usu- 
ally talks when he is eager to box again. 

Torres, though, was talking about 
lighting anybody who wvuild stand in 
front of him — 1 loyd Patterson. Joey 
Giardcllo. Cassius Clay, anybody. "We 
want that Mo-hainmid .Alley!" .shouted 
someone in his dressing room. Offers 
were pouring in; an apisearaiiee on ilie 
E d .Sullivan show with l-os Aniares. his 
ow n radio show, guest spots all over the 
place. .'Mthough it was not revealed un- 
til later. Torres had already signed with 
C hris Dundee. Angelo's brother, to have 
his next liglit under Dundee promotion, 
and the patient C ain \'oung had put 
S?5.0(W in escrow to guarantee the con- 
tract. Wayne Thornton. Harold John- 
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son. Gregorio Peralta and Pastrano arc 
possible opponents. The World Boxing 
A.ssociation has threatened to remove 
Torres' championship if he has u return 
match with Pastrano, but nobody both- 
ers about what the World Boxing Asso- 
ciation remoses. 

It was not the moment for Torres to 
bother about anything. Not long ago he 
had had to borrow money to furnish his 
house, and now he was champion and 
the money would be coming in. Torres 
got dressed and led his followers into 
Toots Shor's. where some of them were 
banished to the lobby because they were 
not wearing neckties. Then at 2:45 a.m. 
Torres arrived at the celebration -a 
party in his honor at Mailer's Brooklyn 
Heights apartment. 

It was a curiously mixed group to be 
toasting a lighter: James Baldwin. Bon 
Cia/rara. Leslie Liedlcr. George Plimp- 
ton. Senator Jacob Javits. Archie 
Moore. Sandy Saddler, a girl in hip 
boots, a combo, hundreds of people. A 
few of them rccogni/ed Torres when he 
came in. "But who is he?" one woman 
kept saying. Book critics, columnists, 
actresses, rnttsktaws. saUvowkeepers. as- 
sorted editors and writers, they flocked 
around the two bars and looked out at 
the magnificent view from Mailer's fix- 
ing room across the l-asi Rixer to the 
lights of lovser Manhattan, and occa- 
sionally somebody saw Torres. Some of 
the new champion's followers sal in a 
corner and xvaited for the next night's 
parly in Spanish Harlem, but others were 
swept into the action, and it was a fine 
night. 

“I am the champion of the world," 
Torres said, ■‘and it is for all the Puerto 
Rican people. When a Puerto Rican 
shoots somebody, they say it is a reflec- 
tion of Puerto Rico. I am the champion, 
and that's a reflection, loo. Nobody can 
say anymore that I only tight bums. I 
am the champion!" 

Young smiled. H is S 100.000 w as safe, 
and his friend had got where he wanted 
him to be. ”1 am not a gambler, and this 
was not a gamble." Young said. "I was 
prepared to lose S5().(KX) if necessary, but 
I was sure Jose would win. It will be 
great now." Madison Square Ciarden 
promoters could have been smiling, loo. 
With what is undoubtedly a boxing re- 
vival going on. Torres is a good man to 
keep it going. He is a puncher. Kvery- 
body likes a puncher, and New York has 
700.000 Puerto Ricans. end 
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THE NUMBER TWO LION 
IN THE LAND OF SHEBA 


BY JOHN UNDERWOOD 

In Ethiopia only Hie Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I, King of Kings and Conquering Lion of Judah, 
is more celebrated than the splendid AbebeBikila. Olympic hero and the world's best marathon runner 


T lic treasures of a pack ral recently emerged from 
Ethiopia are scattered here at my elbow by the 
typewriter. They are loosely tied together in my 
mind, but I am certain that in context they will diminish 
in significance. There arc two copies of the six-page Ethh 
opian Herald. There is a Christmas card from Donald 
C. Sazima describing genua, an Ethiopian outdoor game 
played with ball and crooked stick. "Genua," it reads, 
"means Christmas." On an airmail envelope, courtesy of 
the Ethiopia Hotel of Addis Ababa, are scribbled two im- 
portant telephone numbers without further identification 
and a phonetic spelling of the Amharic iiec/t ferenge, which 
means, in the derogatory sense, "white foreigner," and a 
truncated quote, "something precious." which is under- 
lined three times. I remember it as relating to a tribute 
to Abcbc Bikila. Torn from an Ethiopian magazine is 
a picture story of Abcbc and his handsome family, the 
text pretty much divided between the writer's lamentation 
on having been stood up by Bikila and his panegyric on 
what a great, unaffected man Bikila really is. 

Also among these hoardings is a touring map of Ethi- 
opia. directing attention to the hippos around Lake Tana, 
the crocodiles along the Blue Nile in Gojjam, the leopards 
of Kaffa, the lions of Bale and the wild elephants of Ilu- 
babor and Harar. The map is red-lined with roads that 
hold up in the rainy season; the others, the vast majority, 
presumably do not. The map was a gift from "new" Blue 
Omo, "for the whitest wash in the world." Ethiopia now 


has television, and it is easy to foresee a day when Blue 
Omo takes unto itself the task of supplying Addis house- 
wives with everyday, run-of-thc-suds drama. 

The net worth of these pieces, together with a rare 
Menelik II silver coin which, through persistent bargain- 
ing. I was able to get in the old market of Addis for four 
times its value, is pitiable, to be sure, and in the end prob- 
ably serves little as a fact-finding pool on the marathon 
runner Abcbe Bikila. twice an Olympic champion. If they 
point out the sharp contrasts of the world that produced 
Bikila, that is good, but it is easy to draw contrasts. Ethi- 
opia in this respect is no different from any other place 
being alloyed by the 20th century. For example, on a cold 
morning when I ran (that is. he ran and I rode ahead) 
with Bikila there were women wrapped in muslin chantmas 
and keniis. implacable in their progress, unhurried or un- 
moved by the beeping horn, padding barefoot along the 
road in the semidarkness. Every now and then we came 
upon men standing and s'laring out from doorways or 
leaning against mud houses, men wrapped in huge brown 
tentlike coverings — U.S. Army salvage winter overcoats. 

But the item that is uppermost in any recollection of 
Abcbc Bikila's world is not among these mementos, be- 
cause it has to do with so illusive a thing as ,o»iinufa 

Ex-Privu/e Bikila. elegant in the full-dress uniform of a lieu- 
tenant as he stands watch over a chained royal lion and the 
palace pavilion, is proud of his rise from boyhood poverty. 
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the sensitivity of the place— it is the sensitivity that im- 
presses, that jars, from the beginning. Imagine being cast 
from sleep into a live orchestra pit where all the plinks and 
tools arc sharply defined, never muted. That is what Ethi- 
opia is like. It is a world of vivid colors and no shadings, 
where casual words and acts arc quarry for incisive inter- 
pretation. 

We had passed a pleasant trip skipping from Madrid 
to Rome to Athens to Cairo to Khartoum when— half- 
way from Khartoum to Addis Ababa, looking directly 
down on the beautiful beginnings of the Ethiopian escarp- 
ment —one of the stewardesses on the Ethiopian Airlines 
jet, a dark, straight-backed girl with glistening teeth, a 
sharp, thin nose and swept-back hair, noticed that I was 
reading a Time magazine account of Queen Elizabeth's 
visit. “That magazine tells nothing but lies about Ethio- 
pia," she said, inserting a tray of hors d'oeuvres in my 
line of vision. “It is a waste to read. Here, have a snack." 

I asked if she would please point out the heresies so that 
1 might better understand her sudden pique. “There," she 
said, “that part about the Emperor rolling out red carpets. 
Our Emperor does not roll out carpels for anyone." I re- 
marked on her good English but begged to point out that 
she had run afoul of a figure of speech, that what Time 
was really saying was that His Imperial Majesty Haile 
Selassie 1. Conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah. Elect 
of God. King of Kings, knows how to show a visiting 
dignitary a royal time or two. 

“I do not know this figure of speech, “ said the stew- 
ardess. Her eyes narrowed. “But what of the dust on our 
planes? It is a slander to say the Queen traveled on a dusty 
plane. Look at our plane. Is it not as clean as any other? 
That is a lie about the dust." 

1 reread the passage. “Plain. P-l-a-i-n. It is the dusty 
plain out beyond the city. All plains arc dusty, even in 
America." 

She pouted as I worked pate into a wafer. It was a day 
later that I discovered the source of her indignation. Bub- 
bling up from the front and fifth pages of a week-old 
Ethiopian Herald was a passionate, colorful, hyperbolic 
essay; “Time And Time Again. Time Is Caught Lying." 
After some exposure you come to admire The Ethiopian 
Herald for its nail-on-ihe-head journalism. One day there 
was a picture of a truck, wheels up in a ditch, cleanly 
stricken. Under it. this: “Try to fore.see the possibilities.” 
The Herald is government-controlled, as arc all the news 
dispensers of Ethiopia. The government, quite reasonably, 
is sensitive to its public image. This has been particularly 
true since the abortive coup d'etat of 1960. which was a 
manifest reaction to the country’s painstaking emergence 
into the 20th century. (The illiteracy rate of Ethiopia's 20 

PHOTOGAAMS |Y BRIAN SEED 

In the early-morning sunlight brightly clad Bikila, Mho runs 
up to 20 miles a day, sweeps effortlessly past a farm in 
the spectacular Ethiopian countryside north of Addis Ababa. 


million still runs close to 90^J.) Censors arc especially 
sensitive, therefore, to any perils to imperial authority, 
despite the great international popularity of H.I.M. Haile 
Selassie. A literary friend who resides in Addis swears that 
in the Ethiopian version of Julius Caesar it is Brutus who 
is done away with. 

Back again, the stewardess proffered a platter of gum 
to carry us through the descent into Addis and asked. 
“Why have you come to Ethiopia?" The hostility had van- 
ished. Rapport was on the way to being restored. 

“I have come to sec Abcbc Bikila in his natural state." 

I said. “Do you know Abebc Bikila?" 

“Oh, yes. the champion runner of the Olympics. A won- 
derful person. Everyone knows Abcbc. If you write of 
him. do not write lies. The iriith is much better." She 
smiled handsomely. There is a bachelor I know who says 
that while living in Ethiopia he became convinced that 
misogyny was not a practicable conviction. Addis (the 
Ababa is dropped by intimates) is not just in Ethiopia, 
it is more the very heart, languishing in the thin air 8,100 
feel above a sea most Ethiopians have not viewed. Once the 
best way to get there was by toy train from Djibuti on 
the Red Sea. a 500-milc trip that took three days because 
Somali and Danakil marauders made night riding a haz- 
ard. But that was long ago. You can get there today, 
too, by overland truck from Nairobi or by mule caravan 
—camels do poorly at that altitude. Mussolini made it in 
1936 with mechanized war equipment, though the moun- 
tains are an intimidation. But it was pretty much left to 
Ethiopian Airlines to really open up the country. A case 
in point: isolated Ethiopia did not have an entry in an 
Olympiad prior to 1956. A respectable team of 12 llew to 
Tokyo last fall. 

T 

^-hcrc is. of course, a good possibility— a likelihood — 
that if you just wanted to sec Abebe Bikila you could wait 
where you arc and he would eventually come running to 
you, for he has been sent great distances — to Prague, to 
Berlin, to San Sebastian, to Rio. Rome. New York. Tokyo 
— to run great lengths for the glory of Ethiopia in the six 
years of his competitive life. He will, in fact, run this 
month from New York City's fashionable East Side to 
the opening-day ceremonies at the World's Fair in Flushing 
13 miles away. 

But it is only in Addis that Abebc Bikila takes on full 
dimension, because for all his success he has remained, enig- 
matically. a shadowy, remote ligurc. speaking only his na- 
tive Amharic, vaguely remembered for having won in Rome 
in I960 in bare feet, for being a palace guard of Haile 
Selassie and for being mixed up somehow in the plot to 
overthrow Selassie in 1 960, 1 n Tokyo he ran the fastest mar- 
athon ever (26 miles 383 yards in 2: 12: 1 1 .2) and did calis- 
thenics on the infield grass of National Stadium while de- 
feated opponents were being carried away on stretchers. 
Even at this supreme moment his name was recorded 

conlinuetJ 
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buck ward (“EJikila Abchc”) in thcolTicial Olympic results. 

A pleasant German woman helped Photographer Brian 
Seed and me through customs at the bright new Haile 
Selassie I Airport. She said that a rich experience awaited 
us- Addis Ababa— and that caution was applicable only 
in three areas; overtipping (“yoti must not spoil these peo- 
ple with your self-conscious tipping”), smuggling out mon- 
key skins and talking about the coup of 1960. I told her 1 
had to talk abmit the coup sooner or later, because when 
Bikila won the Olympic marathon in Tokyoevery newsman 
there had a different version of his involvement. "Then be 
discreet.” she said. She expressed concern over our project. 
“They tell me Abebe Bikila is very dilficult. very difficult,” 
she said. She put her forefinger to her nose and pushed up. 

By request, on the ride to the hotel, our driver made a 
circuit of Addis, pausing for glimpses of the creamy-sand- 
stone Jubilee Palace of Haile .Selassie, unpretentious, ram- 
shackle. richly landscaped; St. George's Cathedral. Trin- 
ity Church and Bel Mariam Church (the F.lhiopiuns were 
Christian before the English): the imperial lion cages; the 
S.l million stone, glass and marble Africa Mall, “showplacc 
of African unity”; the University College; the old market 
where you go to bargain for everything for the home from 
six-inch hot peppers to Cialla warrior shields. 

Addis Ababa, Amhariefor "new isa city swollen 

w ith 450.(XX) pet'ple. the capital of Ethiopia since 1X89 and 
now headquarters of the Organization of African Unity, it 
sprawls out over .^0 square miles and despite the gallimaufry 
of stark new buildings and stately old ones it is still mostly 
mud huts under corrugated iron roofs, huddled together 
and out of plumb. The rainy season takes care of the sanita- 
tion. The heavy odor of eucalyptus acts as a perfume. It 
is an ugly town, ugly as Hoboken. N.J. or l.owcli. Mass. 
What had one of the stewardesses said? "Addis is not the 
beauty of Ethiopia: the beauty is in the country, the moun- 
tains and the lakes. >'ou must go into the country.” 

For a while we followed an open truck on w hich rode a 
lion uncaged, shakily trying to keep its footing. Iherc vvere 
new cars and spark ling Mobil stations and barefooted farm- 
ers laughing and beating the ground with their sticks as they 
ran behind laden donkeys heading for market. Everywhere 
there were people, people in jodhpurs and burnooses, mus- 
lin shawls and Hart, Schaffner & Marx business suits, 
milling and walking and standing and staring. The crowds 
kept ihe driver pressed to his horn bul never slowed him 
down. Here is a riddle: Does an Addis Ababan blow his 
horn constantly because of the pedestrian's indiirerence. or 
is the pedestrian indifferent because the driver Wows his 
horn constantly? In either case it is a good-natured struggle. 

Addis plainly knows how’ to appreciate an emperor— we 
had come in at Haile Selassie I Airport, had passed through 
Haile Selassie I Slur Square, dow n H.S. I Avenue, and now- 
wc were at H.S. I Hospital. The driver said that wasn't the 
half of it. There is also H.S. I Theater, H.S. I University 
and H.S. I Stadium. Welfare Trust. Foundation. Day 
School and Secondary School. The driver said he would not 


mind the adoration so much if the bureaucrats in the gov- 
ernment would stop taking all the money and spread a little 
around to the people. Remembering to be discreet, I sug- 
gested that money wasn't everything. I le said it sure as hell 
was when you weren't getting your share, and if some did 
not begin to filter down pretty soon there were still enough 
intellectual radicals around to get another revolution going. 

Photographer Seed had his head out the back window 
pretending not to hear bul. as a diversion, he ducked back 
in quickly and asked why no buildings had been named 
for Abebe Bikila. who by any criterion was the most fa- 
mous nonpolilicat hero in all of Ethiopian history. "Maybe 
they will, someday.” said the driver, successfully diverted. 
■'W hen Abebe is older. He is much respected.” 

At the niodern. Western-style Ethiopia Hotel we were 
joined by a young American itinerant named Peter Rand 
who was doing a book on .Africa. I told him there .seemed 
to be an uncommon lot of Europeans in Ethiopia. Me said 
there were a lot of .Americans in Ethiopia, including 550 
with the Peace Corps trying to do the work of 5.000. He 
said as a rule of thumb you could tell the Peace Corps by 
ihcir idcaliniic white tennis shoes, 

Rand had made preliminary contact with Abebe. "Proto- 
col.” he said. " The lirst thing sou must etch in your mind 
is protocol, > ou do not just ring him up and say. ‘Abebe. 
baby, here we arc!' There arc channels. He is a lieutenant 
in the Imperial Bodyguard, and the Bodyguard is very big. 
I think you'll find him cooperative and interesting. A little 
reserved, but that is partly the language difference. He is 
very intense. 

"The lirst thing to do now is to go see his coach. Onni 
Niskanen. Abebe loves him. Niskancri was a major in the 
Swedish army. Still holds his rank, 1 think. .Anyway, the 
major said Abebe might be at his house for a sauna bath 
and massage at 5. He has the only sauna in town and Abebe 
comes twice a week. Maybe wc can all have a sauna." 

The naming of streets, together with their paving, is a 
casual thing in Addis, not meant to mollycoddle explorers. 
Specific directions arc required. Niskanen. said Rand, had 
told him his house was left at the lirst corner from the Ger- 
man embassy. There would be a name in capital letters — 
sistCANtN— on the fence. "AM the better homes have fences 
or walls and a guard at the gate," Rand e.xplained. "Petty 
larceny is not uncommon in modern Africa." 

For iwo hours wc poked around the German embassy. 
Rand disappeared into half a dozen compounds and one 
English day school, only to reappear each lime w ith no hint 
of Major Niskanen's existence. After a scries of telephone 
calls Rand deduced that he had misinterpreted Niskanen's 
Swedish-accented directions: it was not the Cierman em- 
bassy he lived near, it was the Yemen embassy, which is on 
the other .side of town. When we arrived the house was 
boarded up tight. Major Niskanen had gone to a party. 

Back at the hotel, our smiling driver Why was he smil- 
ing? Taxi drivers do not smile — .said. "Thank you,” in per- 
fect English and that the fare would be 30 Ethiopian dollars. 
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Thai was why he was smiling. Rand lonk tins as a signal for 
protracted negotiations, at one pt)inl in which he unleashed 
the fact tlial the average animal wage of an Tthiopian is 
l(X) E'lhiiipian dollars, Such a lour dc force inevitahly wore 
the driver dow n. \Se paid 20 dollars, about SX L'.S. “I love 
to test iny bargaining powers," said Rand. I withheld a tip. 

••Well, since we can’t get started ti>night. we might as 
well see the town." said Rand, rubbing his hands together. 
Photographer Seed said he would rather go to bed. Rand 
oolhned an evening in which vse would check oul the Hade 
Selassie 1 Theater a R-grade American movie. /.< f ifihliiig 


Queen of Sheba paid an overnight visit to King Solomon 
3.0(X) years ago. The meeting, IThiopians proudly acclaim 
on painted comic-strip scrolls that are irresistible to tour- 
ists, produced Menelik I, first l.mperorof the land. 

"Rut what we shmild do first." said Peter, “is have the 
dish Alscbe Hikila eats every day of his life, the naliimal 
dish of Ethiopia, ant and (inicru. The iuii is lamb and chick- 
en swabbed with a thick, spiced butter sauce with boiled 
eggs and hot peppers. The uujt'ru is a farinaceous, gray. 
Rat cake rolled up to look like an .Ace bandage, 'i on scoop 
up the ii’ii/ with pieces of the ann-rn. as a tirst baseman 



A/e;i. was attracting massive indifTerence at the box otlice. 
a demonstration of i thiopian good taste and then go on 
to the Piazza Haile Selas^ie 1 Star Square and at least 
take a walk through The Qesert. which is the Place I’igalle 
to lO.tKX) Addis strumpets ‘’but is more a place to socialize 
in tiny little bars." When you go in one. he said, the lady bat- 
tender quickly changes the record on the phonograph from 
Ethiopian instrumentals, which stnind like gall-bladder 
trouble, to something nostalgic, like I'oin. I'nol, Tomsk-, 
Goo' Bvf. Abcbc was supposed to have spent a lot of time 
in The Desert wlicn he was recuperating from an injury 
in iy(>l. And then, said Rand, we'll w ind up at the Sheba, a 
swanky nightspot tliat is s«i popular you never gel a seal and 
so dark inside you wouldn't know it if you did get one. There 
is more ilian casual reference to Sheba in I thiopia. Ttic na- 
tional heritage is supposed to have dated to the time the 


would pick up a low throw. It is delicious, but so hot it w ill 
turn you purple." 

I said that the condition of my stomach was uncertain 
and that I did not want to wiiul up back at the hotel drink- 
ing mineral water with Photographer Seed, so it might be 
hotter to pul oil’ the wm for another time. 

“Ciood." said Peter. “I know where we can gel some 
great lasagna." 

Early ilic nest morning Major Niskarien. taking the ini- 
tiative in our tangled liaison, came to the hotel, and we 
drove to the home of Don Sazima.an American track coach 
who as a 1 iil bright scholar heads up the department of phys- 
ical education at H.S. 1 I'nivcrsity, Over rolls and c«ilfcc I 
said that it was already Sunday and wc had not yet had 
even a glimpse of .Abclx; Rikila's footprints. 

“■That's not bad." said Sazima, grinning. "A Japanese 
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coach was here for two weeks and saw him only twice." 

Niskanen said it would be impossible to see Bikila before 
Monday, because he had gone to his farm in Jirru, 100 miles 
away in the country. "But I have arranged for you to meet 
Colonel Bckcle. Abcbc'.s commander in the Bodyguard. 
Everything w ill be cleared then, and it w ill be easy." 

■■protocol." said Sa/ima comfortingly. ‘‘Everything 
stands or falls on protocol." 

N iskanen is a handsome blond bachelor of 54. flat- 
stomached from past years of running cross-country and 
present games of tennis w ith lady friends. He speaks six lan- 
guages. including Amharic; he is friendly and accommodat- 
ing in each. He has been in Ethiopia since 1947. when he 
came to help organize an athletic program and stayed to be- 
come head of the national board of physical education. He 
is now secretary general of the local Red Cross, but in his 
free lime coaches Bikila and some of the other Ethiopian 
distance runners, notably Mamo Woldc, who was fourth in 
the 10,000 meters in Tokyo. Abebe calls Niskanen uhbut, 
which means father. When they are together they spar and 
wrestle like cubs, and there is much hugging and backslap- 
ping. There are some supernationalistic Ethiopians who 
resent Niskanen’s close relationship with Abebe. but in de- 
nying that it exists they become ridiculous. (One said to me, 
"Ah. yes. Major Niskanen. He has a fine sauna bath; that 
is why Abebe goes to him.") 

"Before 1959 I hardly knew who this Abebe was," said 
Niskanen. "He ran only third in the marathon trials for the 
Rome Olympics and already then he was 27 years old. 

"At the beginning we had much trouble. He did not hold 
his head properly, his arms flew all over, his balance was 
bad. I had to keep yelling at him. Not yell, really, because 
I do not yell. But sometimes he was hard to convince, like 
w ith the vitamins. ( had to show him how' they pul the good 
color in Mamo Woldc's cheeks. 

"But the dedication, the willpower of this man — there is 
none like him I have ever .seen. Abebe was made by Abebe. 
not by me or anyone. People asked if he was surprised he 
won in Rome. He had never run out of the country before. 
They do not know Abebe. He al'nays expects to win. Mo 
does not even know who he is racing against. Clarke, Heat- 
ley, Vandendriesschc. Edclen? They arc Just names. Only 
Mamo he fears, and he defeats Mamo. He has no anxieties." 

Why had Abebe run barefoot in Rome? 

"It is not so strange for an Ethiopian to run barefoot. 
Look around. When he runs 1 have made a count — 98 steps 
a minute barefoot, a step each time the right fool hits. With 
shoes, 96. You see? But shoes are better on a strange course 
because of stones and things that might cut you. His feet 
are not long, si/c 9 or 10. but in Romo we could not get the 
shoes that were right. Vie had blisters from some he had 
tried. So Abebe said to me, ‘Never mind. 1 w ill win without 
shoes. We will make some history for Africa.’ He is a great 
patriot.” 


Speaking of patriotism, I said, what of the reports that 
he was involved in the attempted coup of I960'.’ 

Niskanen stirred his cotTce quietly, betraying no discom- 
fort. I added cream to mine. Ethiopian coffee is delicious, 
but it takes a quarter pint of cream to lighten it. 

"Abebe was playing basketball when ii began." said 
Niskanen. "He loves to play basketball. Hi.s officers, the 
leaders of the coup, told him to go home and wait for or- 
ders. and that is what he did. He went home and waited. 
That is the way of the Ethiopian soldier, they do exactly 
as they are told. That is w hy they arc good soldiers. Many 
of the Bodyguard were told they were protecting the Emper- 
or, not revolting against him. There was much confusion. 
Before long it was over, and the leaders were hanged in the 
square. Abebe was questioned, but ho was not involved. He 
never left his home." 

1 said that many Americans who had seen Abebe run in 
the Boston Marathon in 196.? were now. in retrospect, won- 
dering what had happened— he led until the last five miles, 
then finished a fading fifth. 

"I was not in Boston with him." said Niskanen. "It was 
cold and he did not dress warmly for the race, and then he 
did not have his glucose. At 20 kilometers in the Olympic 
marathon [about halfway] I have fruit juice with glucose 
and rose hip waiting for him. I am not allowed to hand it 
to him, but he picks it up and I yell to him, 'Ahun hid!' Now 
go! But in Boston he did not have the glucose. Without sug- 
ar the lactic acid builds up. Soon he and Mamo began to get 
cramps and they were sitting on the sidewalk massaging their 
legs, three, four times." 

"But they finished. They are like automobiles, those 
two," said Sazima. "You crank them up and they go until 
they are out of gas. They do not know how to quit." 

Abebe insists on— demands — Niskanen’s counsel, even 
though this sometimes causes the supernationulists outside 
the Bodyguard— who would rather someone else besides a 
nech ferenfic got credit for Abebe’s development — to become 
jealous. It Was at Niskanen's gentle insistence that Bikila laid 
off training for six months in 1961 to allow time for a leg 
injury to heal, a layoff that many did not understand, and 
it was at Niskanen’s gentle insistence in a taut situation 
that Abebe went through with an appendectomy four weeks 
before the Tokyo Olympics. Niskanen feared the appendix 
would burst during the race. He had had his own appendix 
removed only a month before that and recovered quickly. 
D<K-lnrs assured him that Abebe, with his fat-free physique, 
would recover even quicker. Two weeks after the operation 
Abebe was back in training. He says now he will run in 
Mexico City only if Niskanen is there, just as Niskanen 
was in Rome and Tokyo. 

Colonel Bckcle, Abebe's immediate superior, w hose wak- 
ing hours are much taken up w ith Abebe’s itinerary, was in- 
deed the man to open doors and, as his guests, we were 
waiting inside the Imperial Bodyguard grounds the next 
morning when Abebe jogged in ahead of his squad of 13 
men. The Bodyguard is an elite corps separate from the 
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army, specifically dcsignaicd as the troops immediately sur- 
roundingand responsible to I laiie Selassie. Abebe has served 
as a guard at the palace gate. \Nas once a truck mechanic, 
but now as sports instructor is concerned only with the 
physical training of his men and himself. Often he runs with 
the Bodyguard after he has run two hours in the morning. 
This morning he wore the kelly-grccn sweat suit of the 
Olympic team, with tiHioi'ts in capitals across the back, 
and he ran beside Mamo Wolde. I had remembered from 
seeing him in Tokyo how magnificent his face is; a solitary 
pecan, long and desperately sober, as if settled by an inner 
commitment to austerity; high cheekbones, heavy lips, an 
almost Roman nose, eyes that at the same time seem to see 
nothing and to see every thing. There is great strength in his 
face. He could be a Bedouin caliph. Or an .Arabian emir. 
Or the son of an American Indian chief. 

He was sweating as he came up. Naturally, a man who 
runs will also sweat, but for a moment it was a surprise. 
Watching his piistmarathon repertoire of exercises in To- 
kyo. I had imagined that he probably did not sweat, did 
not breathe hard, did not have a pulse. 

After calisthenics, which he led. Abebe ‘s squad stripped 
down to flashy red-and-green uniforms for basketball. 
Abebe had blue socks pulled up high around his meager 
calves. He gives an appearance of height, but he is no more 
than 5 feet 10. He weighs 127 pounds. Most Eithiopians 
are strong only from the waist down. Abebe’s legs, even for 
a distance runner, are very thin, but they are his strength, 
Later he said he did not lift weights, ■'because all my energy 
is below my waist." He said he wore the blue socks that 
morning because it was cold when he started out. 

The basketball that followed was played without finesse, 
just as an American attempt at fsenm or mniks might be. 
but Bikila demonstrated an elTcctivc two-hand jump shot 
that he was not reluctant to launch, l-lach time he made a 
shot he turned to sec if he was being properly appreciated. 

Colonel Bckclc had supplied us with two interpreters, 
Licuis. Tekeste Abbay and Assefa Kebedc. I asked Lieut, 
Assefa if Lieut. Abebe was a good officer. First names are 
used formally in Fthiopia and then passed on to the chil- 
dren as the surname. For example. Abebe Bikila's son 
Daw it (David) will become Daw it Abebe. 

"He is a good officer, but he has not yet had his formal 
officer's schooling.” said Lieut. Assefa. "He plans to get 
that soon. His promotion was like no other. It is not custo- 
mary for an enlisted man to become an officer without 
schooling. But the Fmperor personally made Mr. Abebe a 
first lieutenant after he won at Tokyo. It was a great occa- 
sion. a great tribute. The government also gave him a 
Volkswagen.” 

I asked about the coup, and he posed a belter question 
forme; "Would Mr. Abebe have been so wonderfully hon- 
ored if he had been a revolutionary?” 

Abebe had abandoned the basketball game for the ten- 
nis court 50 feet away. Wc moved down to watch him. He 
showed an alertness for the ball and a quickness to get 


into position. His backhand was strong. Once. 1 was told, 
he had been an outstanding soccer player. He came over 
then, and with Woldc wc all went into the officers’ club, 
where we sat beneath a huge ptirirail of Haile Selassie 
and were served coffee and Cokes and orange juice by a 
pretty Fthiopian waitress. Mamo, normally an effusive, 
outgoing man, was subdued in the plush room. His old 
buddy, the parvenu, is now a lieutenant, but Mamo is still 
only a sergeant. 

As Abebe talked and conversation lightened, his reserve 

that little touch of aloofness - began to wane. His smile 
is slow, but when it comes it is complete and rewarding, like 
the opening of a wide curtain. In his Amharic he is animat- 
ed, and his answers, even in translation, are long and color- 
ful. Much of his humor was lost in translation, but l.ieuts. 
Assefa and Tekeste and Sergeant Mamo laughed often. 

Abebe said his good fortune began the day he came to 
Addis to visit his mother 14 years ago. She had divorced 
his father and moved into the city from Jirru. Abebe had 



Bikila shows his O/ympic medals to his 4-year-old son. Da- 
wit. In Alh-be's proud opinion Dawit looks like Ca.isius Clay. 
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never seen anything like Addis, and one 
day he came upon a squad of Imperial 
Bodyguards training for the Korean war. 
They were sharply uniformed; they had 
precision, discipline, polish. Said Abcbc. 
”I was very much moved." 

A private in a sergeant after win* 
ning in Ronie in 1960 and a lieutenant 
last November. Ahebc had jumped in 
four years from the equivalent of S24 
American a month to S86. "That was 
a great thing." he said of the Fmperor’s 
special promotion, •‘greater for me than 
winning the Olympics." Mis lieutenant 
friends smiled appnwingly. "I realize 
now- I am a responsible man. and 1 am 
glad to have this responsibility. My old 
friends now salute me and call me sir. 
but they are still my friends. I now have 
a future for my old age." 

•'Manio is going to school soon." said 
Lieut. Assefa. "He. tw. will be a lieu- 
tenant." 

I told Abebe the last time I saw him 
he was doing sit-ups and push-ups and 
drawing cheers and luiiglitcr in Tokyo 
National Stadium from people who 
could not believe their eyes. 

"While 1 did my exercises, others were 
carriedawayin blankets." he said. "Long 
ago I learned the cramps and dizziness 
would come if 1 suddenly stopped after 
running so long. I have my normal hab- 
its that I must follow. The people 
cheered for the love of sports." 

His training, he said, is year-round. 
He loves to run. There is a story, prob- 
ably apocryphal but not disproved, that, 
in Jirru. Abebe used chase pheasant 
until they fell from exhaustion. Under 
Niskanen's instruction he follows an in- 
tenai s>stcm of speed training but in- 
stead of dash, slop, dash he runs fast, 
slow-, fast. The object is to develop stam- 
ina and speed at the same time. Twice 
a week he runs for two hours as many 
as 20 miles in the Ciirly morning. I 
asked if he knew he gained two steps a 
minute running barefoot. "I only run." 
he stiid. "1 do not count steps." 

What of the theory that his lungs had 
developed an uncommon capacity be- 
cause of the stress put on them by the 
thin air of Addis? "You may have the 
largest lungs in all the world." I said. 

"Maylse that is true, but I do not 
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knou. I was examined once in Rome by 
a dticior. He made many tests, but 1 do 
not have the results. It is true that the 
air here is much ditTerent. I think if we 
invited other runners to run in Hthiopia 
they would not complete 20 kilometers. 
It will be good for me in Mexico City 
because the elevation there is the same." 

What of his eating habits? Dr Warren 
(iuild of Boston, who hoarded Abebe 
and Wolde when they were there for the 
marathon in 196.t. said that the two 
went through an Sit rib roast in seven 
minutes, at a ci)st to Dr. Ctuild of SI ..^0 
a minute. He called them fantastic eat- 
ers. powerful gu//lers of fruit juice, milk 
and tea. ’"I understood many hthiopians 
exist on wul and anjvra" I said. "Can 
you run on only that?" 

"In the morning I have kimhc [pt)r- 
ridge] said Abebe. "In the day I have 
ii'rt/. hut I also have fresh vegetables. 
Sometimes I eat raw meat, as our people 
do." He smiled. There is a high inci- 
dence of stomach worms in hthiopia. 
"Do not tell your people to cat raw 
meat." he said. 

"I understand you were much criti- 
cized in 1961 when you quit training for 
six months. You were seen in places 
where you had not been scon before." 

Abebe seemed surprised. "I tore a 
ligament in my leg in Prague before a 
race." he said. "I ran anyway. But it 
did not gel better. At last it was decided 
not to train for six months. I did not 
mind about the injury because I knew 
it would not last four years, and that 
IS the important thing, to be ready for 
the Olympics. That is the only thing. 
The criticism 1 did not know about. How 
would the people know I had stopped 
training? I do not run where they see 
me so much. I run in the morning, before 
It is light. Naturally. I had more time 
to do things. 1 grew a beard. I put on 
much weight. I went from 55.2 kilos 
[120 pounds] to 61 kilos [135].“ He 
put his hand on his stomach. "Right 
here. But it was not hard to remove." 

"Is it true that the only man you 
fear is Mamo?" I glanced at Mamo. who 
was concentrating on his juice glass. 
Mamo did not look up. 

"I do not fear anyone." said Abebe 
evenly, a man stating u fact as he knew 
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It. ''NlanK) can ct*nipcic \vitlt me. but I 
kiHHV that I \sill beat Mamo. I he others. 

I do not know even their names, Peo- 
ple who want to know names and faces 
are afraid they will lose, i do not have 
to know the faces of those I will exceed." 

Mamo was asked if he had anvthing 
to sayabrmt this. “It is right what I.ieiil, 
Abcbe s;i\s. I know he will beat me. 
But if my leg had not been hurl in Tokyo 
I would have also run the marathon and 
made him set a better record." Mskanen 
believes that .Abebc and Mamo will run 
one-two in Mexico C’ltv in lyhS. 

T 

^Ite next morning, at dawn, we as- 
sembled outside .Abebe's house for his 
run into the foothills outside of .-Xddis. 
The night chill, which always gives way 
to comfortable warm days in F.thiopia. 
had not passed, and he wore a brown 
jacket over his green sweat suit. "Ahhai.'" 
he cried to NKkanen. "Lei'" Niskanen 
answered, and threw a left hook that 
Abebe caught with two hands just in 
front of his mustache. They sparred and 
grappled in the semidarkness. 

.Abebe then ran up the stony path 
fri>m his house onto the pavement of 
the hntotto Road, tarly-morning trav- 
elers watched but made no sign of recog- 
nition. Once, days later, when we were 
together in his Volkswagen, a driver in 
another ear tipped his hat and Abebe 
nodded, but Hthiopians usually do not 
fawn over or chase after their heroes in 
the way of Americans. They worship 
from afar. Kids IliHrk to him when he 
visits a school, because they arc less re- 
served; he says he does not advise them 
to he runners. 

When he had run live minutes Abebe 
began to lengthen his stride and Niska- 
nen changed gears to stay ahead. Abebe 
seemed to get stronger by the mile, and 
though he wore shoes the pounding of 
his feel was inaudible, as if he were not 
touching the ground. "Is it not beauti- 
ful the way he runs?" asked Niskanen. 
We were in the hills now. with the sweet 
smell of eucalyptus grown heavier and 
the strikingly vivid browns and greens 
and yellows of the I'lhiopian country- 
side. the round farmhouses and the flat- 
topped trees you associate with the Afri- 
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can landscape. Shepherds, entire families 
surrounding their flocks, watched sto- 
ically as Abebe went by. liveniually we 
turned back. Abebe ran on alone. 

On another day we were invited to 
Abebe's house for lunch. Niskanen said 
it was a lirst for foreign journaitsts. “a 
sign he is pleased with you." Abebe's 
house was also made of mud. packed 
hard as grout under the corrugated iron 
roof, hut inside there were three rooms 
comfortably furnished and a television 
set that has become as important a diver- 
sion for Abebe as his scrapbimk. Present 
programming in Addis runs to Hinkle- 
heny Hotmf. The Alfieil ffiie/ienek /four 
and The Bererly llillhillie'i without sub- 
titles. It is not true, as the Associated 
Press recently suggested, that Abebe 
"lives like a king." but by hihiopian 
standards he does not want, "l.ieiit, 
Abebe is building a new house, a much 
belter one." s;ud 1 icul. -Assefa, 

Abebe brought out his son. Daw it. 
who is 4. "Docs he not look like Cassius 
Clay?" asked Abebe. His wife. Abebe ex- 
plained. had taken their daughter. 1 segie 
(Rose), IV^. to the country for a visit 
and would not be back Rir a week. He 
showed us a picture of a very pretty oval- 
faced woman in a white e/uimuui. "Wc 
were married when I was 26." Abebe 
said. "In Pthiopia it is tradition that the 
mother chooses for you. h is now six 
years later, and I am still pleased," 

There were more trophies and pictures 
one of him in his beard and many 
things to show, but where were his Olym- 
pic gold medals? "If you really want to 
see them I will show you." said Abebe. 
He went out of the room, as if to a secret 
place, and came back with the two gold 
medals. Ihe ribbons they were lied to 
were soiled from much handling. 

Vve retired toH small dining room with 
a single open window. The table was 
neatly set. with cloth napkins and XNest- 
ern tableware. "Hut when you eat uvi 
you do not use a fork." said Lieut. .Asse- 
fa. It is customary in Lthiopia to have 
servants. Abebe has three. Don Sa/ima's 
servants have servants. But .Abebe waited 
on us himself attentive, eager, quick to 
till the smallest vacancy in a plate. Ihe 
he said, was made by his mother. 
It was the color and consistency of bar- 
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in fashion one button or two button, traditional and contemporary styling. Side 
or center vent. In solids, piaid.s, shadow checks, hairlines and iridescents. In a 
complete size range. .Mjout $G5. See opposite page for the store nearest you, or 
write Celanese, 522 Fifth Ave., N.Y., 10036. 


Fortrel...a contemporary fiber 





. . . pick a spot 
and pitch to it 

Concentrate. Have a target 
every time you throw. Even 
w'hen warming up on the 
sidelines or fooling around 
before a game, a pitcher should 
be throwing at a spot: the 
other fellow’s right knee or his 
left shoulder or the buckle on 
his belt. Remember, concentration 
breeds control, control breeds 
confidence. Learn to concentrate 
and you’ll be rough in the clutch. 


lips OR COHlrol by Hay Sadecki 




...pick a SKIL jig saw and 
turn out "big league” projects 



St. Louis Cardinal pitching ace, Ray Sadecki practices what 
he preaches— even in his leisure hours. As adept with 
a jig saw as he is with a slider, Ray demands and gets 
pinpoint cutting accuracy with his Skil Jig Saw 
for extra cutting control. Rig Super Burnout 
Protected motor and orbital blade action gives faster 
cuts in wood, plastic, metal, compositions. Skil Jig Saws 
and kits are available at better hardware and lumber 
dealers starting as low as $29.95. Skil Corporation, 

5033 Elston, Chicago 60630. 


Go ike pLch of the pnoS. 

SML 

POWER^ TOOLS 


Hay prefers the top handle 
Model 524 to make 
accurate scroll cuts 


ABEBE BIKILA 

bccucd beef, quite tasty and at least as 
luM as I’eter Rand had predicted. Trying 
to pick up the waf with the anjera \^ith- 
oiit soiling your lingers is a social pres- 
sure that could crush a contidcnl man. 
but 1 accepted a second helpinganyssas. 
I’holographer Seed said he had already 
had luncli, iluink you. and passed after 
the first. There \\as a quick run t>f Am- 
harie chatter, and then laughter. "I ieut, 
•AbeK’ said you are like the people of 
(iondar." said Assefa. "They do not eat, 
and they say they have already eaten." 

Halfway through the meal the cat un- 
der my side of the table was joined by 
another and there was a short encoun- 
ter. but Abebe quickly broke it up. Me 
did not eat except for a small plate of 
segetabies. It was his day to fast, he 
said. As a Coptic Christian he will fast 
as many as 175 days a year. 

That night the uut and tiiiji’iti tum- 
bled about m my alien stomach, as 
though in a death struggle, but it was my 
gluttony at work as much as it was the 
hot pepper. Toiiioiii \ perchix. The next 
day I checked out of the I'thiopia Hotel, 
recklessly overtipping the maid who had 
kept my shoes so well shined and the 
bellboy who had tended my bags and 
laundry and. not even bothering to es- 
tablish a fare. u>ok a taxi to the airport. 
On the ride 1 was pestered by a sense of 
satisfaction I did not appreciate until I 
remembered something Dr. Ciuild of 
Boston had said. While they were in Bos- 
tt»n. Abebe and Mamo simply grew on 
his children. After a few weeks. Hr. 
(iuild said, the children would not go 
to bed without getting a gnod-nighi 
kiss, and when Abebe and Mamo went 
hack to I thiopia they cried. 

The taxi driver helped me with my 
bags and invited me to please come to 
Addis Ababa again. I tipped him. I 
passed through customs without a hitch, 
hand-carrying my Cialla war shield and 
my parchment of .Sheba's visit t<i Solo- 
mon. and soon settled in my scat on the 
Hthuipian Airlines jet. I accepted with 
thanks as the stewardess offered me a 
mint and some gum for the ascent out of 
Addis. She smiled sweetly as I opened up 
a copy of Paris-SUdeh and turned to 
the inside page where I had secreted a 
copy of Timi. 

lo: 


END 





Funny how new Jockey Suprel underwear can make 
you feel like a millionaire. It’s because this is the 
softest, most luxurious underwear ever. New Jockey 
Suprel underwear has a special blend-50% Kodel* IV 
polyester and 50% combed cotton- 
that makes it stay whiter, wear longer, 
dry faster and feel better than any other 
underwear you can buy. It's downright 


amazing what this new deluxe quality Jockey under- 
wear can do for your frame of mind. You look wonderful 
because you feel wonderful. That's the power of posi- 
tively luxurious underwear. No millionaire ever had it 
so soft! Briefs $1.50 . . . T-Shirt $2.00 
. . . Undershirt $1.50. New Jockey 
Suprel underwear is also available in 
soft, cooling mesh fabric. 


^c/ocAre^ 

fl MENSWEAR 


Wear new Jockeij Suprel underwear 


How 

to 

feel like 
a million for 
only 
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three islands for sail 


Here’s a day dream to play with; you charter 
a yacht and her captain in St. Thomas. Figure 
around $20 a day per person— that's about 
average for a yacht with auxiliary engines, teak 
decks, ship-to-shore and sleeping accommo- 
dations for, say, six. 

Give yourself two weeks. Okay now. you (and 
your five friends) loaf around St. Thomas for a 
few days. Swim, sun, drink cold things made 
with Virgin Islands rum (a fifth goes for maybe 
$1.50). Or go ashore for minor diversions. Like 
draping yourself on a Mediterranean-looking 
terrace above the harbor for a lavish dinner 
and a stunning view of your yacht. 

In a day or so give your captain the orders to 
sail. And head east for openers. 

The first you’ll see of St. John is a tall spine of 


mountains. As you sail in you’ll see the island 
is scalloped with coves, inlets and beaches. 
Wade ashore for a picnic (take rum) . 

Then after a day or so exploring, put up the 
canvas and head southwest. Bear in mind that 
many a galleon preceded you in these waters. 
It’s time to hit the high spots again. Your next 
port of call— St. Croix. Romp through Chris- 
tiansted and Frederiksted. Snorkle around. 
Invite friends aboard. 

Heard enough? The day dream is over, but if 
you fly Caribair from San Juan you can be 
standing on the dock picking out your yacht 
thirty minutes later. Ask a travel agent — he’ll 
tell you the same thing, or write to the U.S. 
Virgin Islands Government Information Cen- 
ter, 1 6 West 49th Street. New York, N. Y. 


The U.S. Virgin Islands 

St. Croix / St. John / St. Thomas 
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to SCUBA, 


Comedy in the 
Backstretch 


Goofy Gamble, Old Tom and other 
racetrack eccentrics flourish in a 
closed and unpredictable society 

by BILL BRYAN 

A lot they care around a raoeirack if. 

in ihc outside ^\orld. principalities 
totter or nuclear holocaust threatens. 
The grooms, exercise boys and others 
who inhabit the backstretch hardly know 
an outside world exists; they are monk- 
ishly devoted to their own chicken- 
today •and-feathers-lomorrow milieu. 

A case in point is Ciooly (jamble. an 
exercise boy 1 once knew on the New 
England racing circuit. Ciool'y's nick- 
name was a tribute to the fact that he 
would ride anything with hair on it. It 
was generally felt that his willingness to 
do this passed all reasonable bounds. It 
got him a lot of work, though. 

\Ve were all at Rockingham Park when 
a trainer came up from the South with a 
siring that included a horse whose rep- 
utation had preceded him. This horse 
had a record for dismembering lead po- 
nies and crippling exercise hoys, so 
Ciooly Gamble was sent for. Goofy was 
grandly casual about the whole thing 
and agreed to report in the morning to 
gallop the outlaw . 

.•\t the appointed hour the rail was 
lined with trainers, exercise boys and sta- 
ble hands who were out to watch the 
blood How. It was a raw. rain-washed 
New Hampshire morning, with the track 
more of a marsh than a speedway. The 
trainer of the carnivorous horse led him 
down to the gap along the backstretch. 
Goofy strolling unconcernedly along. 
Then Cioofy was hoisted aboard. 

■Just gallop him once around easy at 
about a two-minute lick." Ihc trainer 
said, and he might well have added. 
"May (iod have mercy on your soul." 

Goofy turned the horse and jogged 
away toward the far turn. \S ithoul a sign 
of trouble he broke him olT in a long, 
smooth gallop, splashing his way down 
the center of the track, where the going 
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SKI, or just plain 

SCAT! 



It’s 16 feet of fun ! Roomy enough to carry scuba gear, or several 
sets of skis. Beamy enough to make a solid diving platform. And 
sleek enough to scat out, at speed, in a burst of sheer high spirits. 
Smart enough, too, for a dressed-up run to the clubhouse, for an 
evening of fun. 

Notice the long foredeck and windshield, the deep freeboard, 
the smooth-running lapstrake construction and offset chine that 
let her claw into the turns like a cat. All of that's aluminum, mates. 
Better still, it's MIRRO-Craft aluminum . . . no every-year scraping, 
caulking, painting. There's extensive standard equipment, an 
optional canvas top and side curtains. Beyond that, all you add 
IS power! For the whole story . . . 

lAJrtiXEXooUu^ ?09. COLORFUL DETAILED BROCHURE 



MIRRO ALUMINUM COMPANY ♦ 1518 Washington St , Manitowoc, Wis 54221 



X>icJcies 

CASUALWEAR FOR CAMPUS TIGERS 



I^icJcieS. SHAPE/S£T, t 

ULTRA-SLIM STINGER SLACKS 
of ‘'OACRON' ■ and COTTON 
NEVER NEED IRONING! 

Choose the "fresh-pressed” look that refuses 
to wrinkle from washing or wearing! Even in 
the tallest temperatures, Dickies breeze-cool 
blend of "DACRON" provides plenty of cool 
comfort, plus a guaranteed, permanent crease! 

SlMU Mwn art 'UCItOH-* PelyMilr. 3&K COTION 

lOickx*' RtfiHcrM TM *DuRo«t'i RagiMcrM lU 

Fabric treatment manufactured under Patent 
No. 3.096,524 dated July 9. 1963. 

«196S WILLIAMSON-DICKIE MFG. CO. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


The Backstretch ermtiniml 

presumably was best. The onlookers 
watcheil in disbelief as the horse length- 
ened his stride and swept gracefully out 
of the turn and into the homestretch, 
well beha\ed as could be. 

The pair was galloping past the grand- 
stand when the horse veered sharply to- 
ward the inside railing. So violent was 
the motion that Cioofy lurched far out 
of the saddle. Three strides later his 
mount left the ground with thektest and 
form of a steeplechaser. Goofy's head 
snapped back, popping like the lash of 
a coachman's whip, but he was still in 
the saddle when they landed. 

Across the infield of the track the horse 
flew . now' his evil self again and enjoying 
every minute of it. Goofy stood straight 
in the stirrups and sawed at the horse's 
mouth. This made him run faster. The 
inside rail along the backstretch loomed 
ahead. Goofy sat down and clutched a 
double handful of mane. Standing well 
off from the rail, the horse jumped again 
in one of his incredible arcs, landing well 
out in the middle of the track. When his 
feet hit the mud he slid across the greasy 
track as though on skates, then crashed 
into the outside fence. The impact 
bounced horse and rider back 10 feet - 
and there they stood for a moment. 

Then Goofy calmly wheeled the horse 
and Jogged him quietly down the hack- 
stretch toward the gap. where the bug- 
eyed trainer was folded helplessly over 
the rail. Goofy pulled the horse up and 
slid to the ground. He was loosening the 
girth when the trainer somehow man- 
aged to haul himself upright and croak. 
"How did he go?" 

Goofy glanced at him over his shoul- 
der, idl>. 

"Not too bad." he said. "Only you 
gotta watch him — he lugs in a little." 

That is what I call real racetrack de- 
tachment. the kind that puts (he outside 
world in its place. You sec it manifested 
in many ways. Take geography, for in- 
stance. The usual kind of map is useless 
around a racetrack because its reference 
points are state capitals or populous 
cities unrecognized along the backstretch. 

One warm sunny morning al Sunshine 
Park in Klorida. I was leaning la/ily 
against my car. which was parked near 
a barn on the backstretch. Under the 
shed a tall Negro hot-walkcr was slow ly 
cooling out a horse. Each time they came 
past me. the groom's eyes would stray 
to my license plate, and he would read 
aloud, "Vermont." 
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FREE!! 

VACATION KIT 


jn here are still some people who don’t 
E read Sports Illustrated every 
week. Obviously. And isn’t it a pity. 
For they’ve never discovered how SI 
can sharpen their game <and their 
garb) ...how it can put zest in their 
conversation, zip in their walk. What 
they need is someone like you— and a 
t subscription to Sports Illustrated. 
You can see for yourself there’s no 
time to lose. Send us their names and 
addresses today; tell us how you’d like 
the gift cards signed. Don’t even stop 
to write a check; we’ll arrange to bill 
you later: $7.50 for a single gift; only 
$6 each if you order two or more 
subscriptions. 


lrf*t tin* colorful hotiklels in this Vaca- 
tion Planning Kit be your guide to a 
fiin-filled family vacation in Minnesota 
this year. Write for yours today! 

I For Free M»nnesola Vacation Planning 
■ Hit send coupon to: 

* VACATION INFORMATION CENTER 
I STATE CAPITOL. OEPT. FF-SS 
I SAINT PAUL. MINNESOTA SSlOt 

I Name 
I Addfess 

^ Cily State 
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Finally on one trip around he gave 
a small tug on the halter shank, stopped 
the horse and spoke directly to me. 

"Just whereabouts is this here Ver- 
mont?" he inquired. 

We stared at each other blankly for 
a moment. I was not at all sure I could 
explain where Vermont was. 

■'Were you ever at Rockingham?" I 
asked. 

"Yeah. I worked there for Mr. Don 
McCoy one time." he s;iid. 

"Were you ever at Saratoga?" I con- 
tinued. 

"U'as there lots oft imes when I worked 
for Dixiana." he told me. 

"Well. Vermont's sort of in between 
the two of them." I s;»id. 

"Man, I know exactly where you 
mean." he s;iid triumphantly, starling 
the horse up again and turning the cor- 
ner once more. 

Still and all 1 guess if I had to cast 
a ballot for the racelracker who most 
perfect ly exempli lies the baekstreteh pen- 
chant for keeping exeryihing in perspec- 
tive. 1 would haxc to vote for Old Tom 

He was a wisp of a man. about 70 
years old. with snow-white hair and a 
waspish disposition. He was retired and 
li\cd on his social security in a small 
bungalow outside Coral Gables. Fla. 
Hut every year he came out of retirement 
for the Tropical Park meeting and went 
to work as a groom for his old employer, 
Cy Butler. I worked for Cy one winter 
and made Old Tom's acquaintance. He 
was hardly a sociable soul as he tottered 
about his duties in the shed row. and 
the rest of us gave him a reasonably wide 
berth. One day. apropos of nothing in 
particular. Cy mentioned to me that Old 
Tom had been present at the San F ran- 
cisco earthquake in 1906. This intrigued 
me. since 1 had never talked with anyone 
who was an eyewitness to this particular 
bit of Americana. 1 resolved tt> ask Old 
Tom about it when his mood was right. 

My chance came not long afterward. 
Old Tom and I were alone under the 
shed one afternoon, the rest of the help 
having gone over to the grandstand to 
do a little betting or a little touting, de- 
pending on their finances. He seemed in 
fairly good spirits (for him), so I asked 
him if he had been around for the San 
Francisco debacle. 

"Yep. seen 'er with my own eyes." 
he said. He hitched the bucket on which 
he was silting forward. "I was working 
at the track outside of town for Old Man 
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"Your electronic memory. Sir!" 


\V7ii/ Itikr notes? Take this tape recorder with 
you. instead. 

Just switch it on and let it listen . ■ . nobody 
will notice; it’s noiseless. Reports back anytime, 
any number of times. What agreements were 
reached at the meeting. How you are going to 
.sound when you address the Board. message 
in your voice to an overseas branch. An imagi- 
native touch in a sales presentation. 

Not (piitc as large as an ordinary book. Light 
in weight because it’s precision-engineered with 
modern transistors. Pkiys a full hour without 
changing tapes. Capstan drive for constant 
.speed recording and play back. .^C Bias record- 
ing, dynamic microphone, 2 heads (neither 
magnetic) as in high-priced machines. .\l a few 
of the finer stores only' in your city. Electronic 
years ahead . . . yet only SM-Qo, ftdiy covered by 
written W’arranty. Try it out in the .store . . . hear 
your oiin fotce.' 



Model F 21 T oper- 
ates silently open, un- 
obtrusively closed. 


STAIMDARD RADIO CORR. 

410 East 62ncl Street, New York 10021 



You will see more 
outstanding news 
photography this year 
because more outstanding 
news photographers 
are switching to Nikon 


Nikon F is the earnest camera for people in earnest at>oul photography. 

See your Nikon Dealer, or write; Nikon Inc. 623 Stewart Ave., Garden City. N. Y, 1 1533 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 



use a Perrine automatic fly reel ! ! 


You don't have to !>© an expert to enjoy pan 
fishing will) a fly rod and a Perrine Automatic 
P'ly Keel, Popiscrs, spinners nr live bail can be 
bandied easily on fun-makinK light equip- 
ment- Willi a Perrine Automatic Fly Reel you 
just flick the retrieve lever to lake up slack 
line. No cranking in line, backlashes or birds 
nests! You cun even use monofilament line. 



CHECK THESE FEATURES; 

: LIFETIME WARRANTY! Per- 
rine will repair any Perrine 
Automatic Fly Reel— COM- 
PLETELY FREE OF CHARGE. 

Reel take-up spring is made 
from world famous Swedish 
Sandvik spring steel. (Exclu- 
sive with Perrine). 

I Spring IS riveted at the end 
so that it will not unwind when 
you clean reel. 

No tools needed for quick 
take-down for cleaning. 



ALADDIN LABORATORIES. INC. 

£20 South etn street 
Minneepeix. Minn. SS404 


The Backstretch 

Snialhers. I recall nesvercrunniri'achcsl- 
nut fills lhal day. a liltlc washy thing 
lhal v\e hadn't deme no good with all 
year. Hut the old man figured he had her 
ready now. and we were all going tt> bet 
our money. I was rubbing the Hlly and 
we didn't send her to the track— just 
walked her under the shed for an hour 
or so first thing in the morning. 

"Old Man Smathers came along and 
asked me. 'How's she look to you, Tom'.*' 
Always pul a lot t)!' stock in what I told 
him, the old man did. Told him she 
looked O.K. to me. and he says ■\^e'll 
all get well today if this cloth-headed 
boy I got riding hcrdt>es like I tell hini.' " 

Old Tom paused to spit, and 1 realized 
that we might he quite awhile getting to 
the earthquake, since lie was obviously 
blessed orcursed w ilh total recall- He 
wasn't much for pauses either, so I had 
no chance for polite interruption, 

\Sell Tom went through the morning 
routine around Old Man Smathers' barn 
in stupefying detail then covered what 
he had for lunch that day and marched 
vocally and unstoppably into the after- 
noon. The heat and his reedy voice were 
getting to me as he spoke of taking tlie 
lilly to the paddock, of what the old man 
said to the cloih-hcadcd boy and what 
that young snot said back. the lime 
I om had made a hci and had the lilly at 
the post I was ready tti fall olf the bucket 
or scream I wasn't sure w hicli. Nor did 
Tom slight the running of the race He 
recalled all the bad racing luck the filly 
had. the incredible blunders by the jiKk- 
ey who apparently lop|x*d his almost 
criminal performance by dropping his 
whip ill the eighth pi«le shortly after lie 
look the le:id. Now Tom's voice rt'se 
in cveited rage. 

"He just sat there like ilie mueksack 
he was while a big common hay horse, 
rimniiT all h> liisself out in the middle of 
the track, come on and nipped the lilly 
right ill the wire." 

Old I oni stared angrily at me. hold- 
ing his hands out ahoul four inches ap.iiv 
to indicate the esteiii of the dirty nose 
by which the lilly was Ixatcn. .Suddenly 
he dropped his hands and ended his lialf- 
hour narrative. 

"Well, sir." he said, "that night the 
earthquake come and knixrked tlie hull 
darn town flat." 

I still don't know much about the San 
Francisco earthquake, but I should have 
known belter than to ask a riicclrackcr. 
It's easier to look in a bixik. end 

MS 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports informBtion 
of the week 


eASKCTBALL. Surprising PIfll AOI I PHIA and 
H \LI I Innh made ihe diMnonal linals of 

the SHA pla>ort's b> winning three games and losing 
onl> one in the iii>ening rounds. The 76crs look their 
ihird game ol the tsesi-ol-tise senes when Wili 
C hamhcrlain seored -18 points, blocked 1 1 shois and 
got 2h rebounds in a 1 19 112 ssin over ('ineinnali. 
I he Bullels, led by Kes m 1 oughers S S I p<*mls. de- 
feated St. Louis llW lu.t in the deciding game of ihe 
Western senes. l.tkS ANfil'irs lost high-scormg 
l.lgin Haslor for the resl ot the plasolTs when he 
lore his leti kneecap m the opening minules of Ihc 
firsi game of the Western Divisional hnal. But Jerry 
West scored 49 poinis and Ihc Lakers beat the Hiil- 
Icls I2I-II5. BOSION jumped to a I 0 lead in 
the l.astcrn final hs easily deleaiing PlvvUslclplua 
Ins ys. despite Wilt Chamberlain's ganic-high JJ 
points- In Ihcir personal duel under the baskets, the 
Celtics' Bill Russell ouircbitundcd Wilt 32- 5|. 

BOWLINS -Lcfi-handcr BILL AlLI 's from Orlan- 
slo, 1 la- won the PHA's S.'S.JIX) Insurance ( ity lour- 
namem bv dcl'caling \clson llurion Jr. of St, Linus 
2JI 177 m Ihc final match. A neck earlier Allen 
bcal llurion m the hnalv to take ihc BulTalu Ojvcn. 

BOXING In a championship hosing douhleheadct at 
Ness York's Madison Syuatc Carden (pogr 24) 
LMILL CRII-MIII retained his sscllcrsscighl lillc 
with a I 5-round unanimous decision over Jose Sta- 
ble. and JOSL I ORRI S became the ness light weight 
champion when W'lMie Pasirano was declared unlit 
111 come out for the lOih round. 

GOLF SAM SNLaO. who will be J.3 nevt mtvnih. 
won Ihe lireaier tireensboro Open for Ihe eighth 
imK and thus became the oldest plaver ever to win a 
maior I’CiA tournament. Snead's rounds ol 68, hy, 
fits and 6K over ihe T.OJv-yard, par-71 Sedgclield 
Country Club course gave him a 72-hole lolal of 
27.1. lice strokes up on Billy Casper, Phil Rodgers 
and J.ick Met low an. ail lied for second. 

GYMNASTICS The NCAA championship at C.ir- 
bondalc. III. wav won by favored I’l.NN .SlAIt. 
vviih 6X1/4 points to runner-up Univcrvily orw'jsh- 
inglon's '11,4. Penn Stale's only individual win- 
ner was MIKL JACOBSON, who lied for first m 
the hofi/onial bars with JIM CURZI ol Michigan 
Slaic, Com also look Ihc parallel bars tiile. Die 
only other double winner was i RANK SC 11 Ml I 
of Soulhern Illinois who had lirsls in tree evcrcisc 
and trampoline and a second in the long-horse cvcni. 
Jacobson gamed (he all-round individual ink. 

HOCKEY -Sccond-plasc MONTRl.AL took a Iwo- 
game lead over lourlh-placc Toronto in Ihc besl-of- 
scven semifinal senes ot the Sunk) Cup playofis. 
Bobby Rousseau scored ihe winning goal at 12:29 
ol Ihe ihird period as Ihe Canadicns dcleaied the 
M.ipk I cals t 2, and m ihc second game Claude 
Proviist and Jean Hcliveau scored on power plavs 
10 lead .Montreal to a -1-1 victory. In Ihe plavoff 
between the hrvi- and third-place teams !>[ - 
IROII, Ihe regular-season champions, defealed 
f'hicago 4 3. on Norm L'llnian's goal with less than 
five iiiinutrv to play, and 6-.1. 

The American Hockey I c.iguc's regular season end- 
ed wiih QUl.BLC 144-26-2 I in lirsl place in the Lavl 
and R(K HIM I R 148-21-3) Ihc winner in the West. 

( enter AR I S I R A 1 I ON of Ktillalo took the scor- 
ing ink will) )09 pomis on 25 goals and 84 assists 
(most in the league), and fiLRRY Clirr.VI RS of 
Rochcsier was the league's lop goalie, 

HORSE RACING Making his bel.iicd dehul as a 
.' yc.ir-old, HDII) 1 .\1) (i2 .'I'l. iy64'v juvenile 
champion, won a vix-lurlong race at AgueJuci by 
three lengths fpugr SJi. 

NAIIVI. CHAROLR ISI..8(>| became the biggest 
money -winning .>-year-old m f londa when he added 
the $1 19.X0U I lorida Derby at (lulfsiream Park to 
his yiclory in the SId.I.b'lM) llamingo Stakes a 
month c.iriier HicMen by John Rnir. Native Charg- 
er delealed Hail 10 All by a neck while Gallani Lad 


MOTOR SPORTS Thc 191 -mile Grand Pris of -Sira- 
cuva (Sicily 1, an impnriaiit warmup lor llic major 
grand priwiile races later in the season, was won by 
JIMMY CLARK of Scolland, drning his Loins 
I Innas, in I •4.1:47. Second place went lo Iasi year's 
world champion. John Hurtccs. 

POCKET BILLIARDS - Thc World's champion- 
ship, held at New York's Hotel Commodore, was 
won by JOt BALSIS of Mincrsyilk. Pa. Balsiv, 
whose record was 12 2. defeated 1964 champion 
Luther Lassiter 150-70 in ihc final match. 


ROWING .Former Yale oarsmen — Ld Tnppc. Hill 
I ink. Duncan Spencer. Harry Howell Jt. — hclticd 
O-VLORD 10 a four-length victory over Cambridge 
111 the 1 1 llh revival of the four-mile, .174-yard crew 
race on the Thames through west London. Thc 
winning time of I 8 minutes 7 seconds was the f.isiest 
since 1948 when Cambridge set the course record 
in 17.50. 

SKIING —Compeiiiors from I ranee, Austria. Italy 
and Switzerland raced with Americans and Cana- 
dians in Ihc nalional Alpine ski championships held 
ai Crystal -Mouniain. Wash., allhough they were not 
eligible for the L'.S. inks. NANCY {jRIT-NL of 
Rossland, ILC- swept ihc women's naiiimul inks 
hy coming in fourth fCHKISI L HAAS of Austria 
was the winner) in Ihe downhill, and firvi in both 
the slalom and giant slalom fa full second ahead of 
Marielle Goilschcl of I ranee l. France's LLO LA- 
CROIX won Ihc men's downhill, bul ihe L.S. ink 
went to LORIS WI.RM R of Vieslcrn Stale Col- 
lege of Colorado who llmshcd sevenih. KARL 
sen RAN/ of Austria look Ihd men's sUlom.'while 
ROD HI BRON of Ciinada won national honors 
with his fourth. HILL M -\ROI T of Aspen. Colo, 
finished iltird in (he giani slalom for the ink. but 
Jf AN-t I AL'Or Kll L\ of France won the race, 
the longest course ever set for the championship. 

SWIMMING SI'LkF. CL-\RK. a 4,ilc senior who 
won three gold medals m Uskyo. repeated his 1964 
siclory in the IIH)-yard freestyle at the National 
AAU chjmpmnships al Yale His lime- 4'. 6- was 
the first ever under 4l> seconds, hut it will stand 
only as an .Nmencan mark since it occurred in a 25- 
yard pool ralhcr than a world-siandard 50-mcier 
pool, I our other Anverican marks were set by DON 
SCHOLI ANDF R of Y'ak m I lie 2IX)-yard freestyle 
(1:41.7), 1IIOMPSON MANN ol the Norih Car- 
olina Auualic Club in ihc lOO-vard b.icksirokc 
(52-5). ROY SAARI of USC in the 200-yard in- 
dividual medley (1 :56.2| and GRIG BUCKl SCi- 
H \ M of Allierion. Calil. in ihe 4tX)-)ard individual 
medley f4.()R-9). LSC took Ihc team ink. as it did 
in the NC'A/\ championships a week earlier, with 
74 poinis to runner-up North Carolina AC's 47. 

TENNIS T.'P-seeded MANUII. -SANTANA of 
Spain held olT Kamanalhan Knshnan of India lo 
win Die men's singles of ihc Mexico Citv internal ion- 
al Murnament 6-3. 6-3. 4-6. 9-7, MAR<>AHfT 
SMITH ol Australia delealed Monique SallaKi ol 
I ranee 6--1. 6 4 for ihc women's title 

TRACK A riELD IfllLY M 1 1. 1 S of ihc Marines, 
ahead from Mart lo finish in ihe three-mile run, led 
thc U.S. track-and4icld team loa l08'/4-80>/4 siciory 
over (ireat Brium in a dual meet at Wembley Sia- 
dium. London. R.ilj'lt Boston losi in ilie hro.id lump, 
as he did in the 1964 Olympics, lo Britain's LY NN 
1).\VII S, who jumped 25 feci inches to set a 
Lniicd|Kingdom record, The U S men won eight 
of 1 1 events and the L.S. women five ol seven. 
Texas A&SI sophomnre RANDY MATSON was 
thc outstanding perlormcr of ihe Texas Relays in 
Ausim. In addition In his winning discus toss of 188 
feel X inches, his vhoiput of 67 kci 9 inches sei -i Re- 
f.tvs record and was lusl one inch shs'rt of Dall.iv 
I ong's world mark. Yk iih Rov .Saddler sprinting .i 
45.4 leg. TI.XAS SOUrilLRN losvk Ihc si.llege- 
diviston mile relay in a sparkling 3:07.8. JOHN 
CAMIFS of Kansas SiaiefFmpori.iiwon his 
fourth Texas Relays mile in a slow 4 08.6. 

CSC lost ils second dii.xl meet since I94s, to Ihc 
LNIYFRSITYOI M- W MI.X ICO al Albuquerque 
98', to 46-'.i. Ihc Iroians were last defeated by 
Oregon in 1962. 

Running ihc fm.il qoiirler in 56 seconds. J|\| R YL'N 
of Wichii.i's LaM High set a new U.S. interscholasiic 
mile record of 4 04.4 at an invilJiion.il meet in 
Wichita. Kans. He had held Ihe old mark for one 
week l.isi scar before tierry Lindgren of Spokane 
broke it with a 4 06 run. 

MiLEROSTS -SIDF.I.INRD: for the third time m 
lour scars. SANDY KOUI'AX.ihe Dodgers' top 
left-hander, by an arihriiie condition m his left elbow. 
FIRLD: I ORRI ST(Fordd) 1 ANDI RSON, Mich- 
igan Slate's head basketball coach lor II seasons 
(125 124). after a I-I3 liig Ten record this year. 
RfcSlGM-D: After four seasons 164-33) as head 
Kxsketball coach al Holy Cross. I RANK Ol T- 
RING, to tend lo bis brokerage business. 
RTTIRF.D: I fom amalcur competition al Ihe age 
of 18, DONNA DI.VARON A ofSanta Clara. Calif-. 
member of the U.S. Olympic swimming icam in 
I960 al ibe age of 13 and a double gold medal win- 
ner al Ihc Tokyo Olympics in 1964. She plans lo en- 
roll at LSC in September, but in ihe ntcaniiine is 
doing sonic radio-television ti'ittmenialing. 


CREDITS 

4 Jarwes OinXe 25 — Wd Blarehe; 26 - Herb 
Sr6a'l'"ar 2B -Cbofler HoK Ke^ Tort Dei y 
Newt 30 Wa"er loo« Jr. 31 —John Wollhe- 
Miami K-i l 33, 37-Joe.e* Oroln 44. 45, 54 
- N«ii 78- Cen'rol F'eii-Pic'O'iui 81 — 

Hw'b SfhO'lingn: 105 Piot Wo<aygmo Mohofuk 
Aove**iren, hoiomuroo GaaeUe. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DAVE PADGETT of 
Piinahou School be- 
came (he lirsl prep 
swimmer in Ffawaii lo 
break 50 seconds in the 
HlO-yartI frcL'siyle with 
a 49,5 clocking at the 
Hiiwiiii AAU indoor 
championships. Thc 
Unic. a second below 
thc old mark, placed 
him second naiionully. 


JACQUELINE LYLE, 
il*. won her liflh solo 
lille al the Iowa svn- 
chroniA'd swimming 
ehiimpionships in Oes 
Moines. In national 
compctiiion she made 
the A.-\U finals iwicc 
and will iry again ihis 
monih. Also a good 
golfer, she plans a P-I\ 
major at Drake. 



JOHN PARKS, St. 
Mark’s (Southbor- 
ough. Mass.) senior, 
finished his four-year 
prep wrestling career 
with a 41-3-2 record. In 
addiiion, he captained 
Ihe (earn iwo sears, 
won nine varsity lelicrs 
and was clecicd lo Ihc 
Cum Luude Sociciv for 
academic achievement. 


LYNN GRAHAM, |7. a 
siiidenc a( John Muir 
High Pasadena. 

Calif., who 
American record of 51 
'cet 5 inches pending m 
f ihe women's shoiput. 

• _ won her event ai an in- 

ternaiional dual meet 
‘ ul Wembley Siadium. 

^ London, with a loss of 

' 49 feet 7 inches. 



RICHIE JORDAN. 5- 
fool-7 guard from 
Fennville, Mich., ended 
his spectacular high 
school basketball ca- 
reer with a 60-point 
game in Michigan’s 
Class C tournamcni. 
His regular season 
point toial-—888 in 20 
games for 44.4 aver- 
age— was a slate record. 


OILL KUNO, a StU- 

dcnc at Los Angeles 
City College and a 
member of the U-S. cy- 
cling team al the Tokyo 
Olympics, set a U.S. 
25-milc liniflrial rec- 
ord of 58 minutes 5 sec- 
onds over a 12l.'2'mile 
course in Riverside. 
Ciilif. Kund has been 
racing only three years. 
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GOLF CART 


Loaded with 
luxury-cart ^ I 
features I 

Play Day— the finest $19.95 golf cart 
anywhere— has an exciting new. 
tighter look for Is all new from 
its modern, sporta-atyled wheels and 
soft grey tires right up to Its handle 
grip. Once you try it you'll agree Play 
Day gives you far more for your 
money. See PLAY DAY at pro shops, 
sporting goods & department stores 
or write Play Day Co.. 601 N. E. 
28th Ave., Portland. Oregon 97232. 


- ^ 

8 times more power 
to relieve pain of 
hemorrhoids! 

Soothing Nupercainal concentra tes on pain! 
Prolonged relief of pain, burning and 
Itching starts in minutes. 

If you suffer from the misery of hem- 
orrhoids, rcmenihcr this about remedies 
you can buy for temporary relief. A 
leading "shrinking" preparation con- 
tains no anesthetic to relieve pain. 

No wonder so many doctors recom- 
mend Nupercainal. Soothing Nuper- 
cainal relieves pain, itching, burning 
fast... gives prolonged relief. ..because 
it has over eisht times more ptiin-killiiin 
power than the other most commonly- 
uscd topical anesthetic? 

Nupercainal quickly puts raw nerve 
ends to sleep . . . thus puts pain to 
sleep. Lets you go about your business 
. . . relieved of the stabbing pain, burn- 
ing and itching torment of hemorrhoids, 
Get Nupercainal Oinimcni today — 
handy applicator with each tube. Start 
to live again, tn comfort! 

^ g - f j 

Nupercainal* 

OINTMENT 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


ON THE OOTS 

Sirs; 

Congratulations on being the first major 
magazine to raise the game of dominoes to 
its rightful position in the world of sport 
IMore Fun than the H'alusi, March 29). It 
is plain that, with a working knowledge of 
dominoes, backgammon, chess, bridge and 
poker, a man can get by in any port. 

I agree with the officials of the San Fran- 
cisco tournament that Carnegie, Okla. play- 
ers have no right to claim the world cham- 
pionship. for they do not play the true game 
of fivc-up. But I object as well to the claim 
of San Francisco's winners to the title of 
world champions. 

N\c here in Barneveld, N.V'. have had a 
World Championship Domino Tournament 
for the last four summers. We claim that 
title today. However, since this is no lime 
for the free world or the IJ.S. to be bicker- 
ing within its own boundaries, we make this 
formal offer to San ITancisco; to downgrade 
ourselves \o ihe viUc of domino champions 
of the Fast Coast, if they will agree to claim 
only the West Coast championship. 

If San Francisco is unwilling to meet us 
halfway, wc will bide our lime and (when 
my partner linishes college ) go out there and 
take their collective shirts— the ones with 
the rutiles and the domino decorations. Aft- 
er all, I have taken, and been taken by, some 
of the best in the Peu and the Bohemian 
Clubs, during the last 30 years. 

\S ILLIAM C. Wmir 

Barneveld, N,Y. 

Sirs: 

In mentioning our esteemed gentlemen's 
club. Robert Cantwell referred to it as "some- 
thing called the Bombay Bicycle Riding 
Club." May I. as its president, assure you 
that this is nut a whimsical organization 
but rather a meeting place of the world's 
greatest domino players. T he Bombay Bicycle 
Riding Club, which consists of 175 men 
(no women allowed) has its quarters on the 
peninsula some 18 miles south of .San Fran- 
cisco. It is available to members at all 
hours and frcqucnicd particularly for men's 
luncheons and in the laic afternoon hours. 
Wc include in our membership many dom- 
ino champions, among them two former 
world champions, as well us the present 
champion of the Peninsula Golf A Country 
Club, whom modesty forbids my naming. 

Wc invite Mr. Cantwell to be our guest any 
day for luncheon. 

T. C. Mokom y 

Burlingame. Calif. 


Sirs: 

Admittedly, the San Francisco Tourna- 
ment was pretty ritzy. However, for Mr. 
Cantwell to call the winners world domino 
champions is somewhat like prix'laiming (he 
Mels to be world baseball champions aft- 
er an inirasquad game. 

Jill SUMMI KS 

Wichita F-‘alls, Texas 
Sirs: 

With my Texas background, naturally I 
found the Cantwell article on dominoes 
quite interesting. 

Perhaps Mr, Cantwell and some of the 
losers in the Frisco tourneys might be inter- 
ested to know that some years ago an engi- 
neer friend of mine, the late R. I. Caughey. 
SCI out to determine whether or not there 
really was any skill involved in the game. 

On a rainy vacation Mr. Caughey played 
5(K) games of domintves (muggins variety) 
with his lO-ycar-old daughter. The little girl 
eovild maieU up the dominoes (i.e. play a 
I on a I. a 2 on a 2. etc.) but didn't know 
whether her plays made a count t/.e. a mul- 
tiple of live). Her father, who. as is the case 
with most players, considered himself "oik 
of the best players in the world." swore that 
the results of this 5l)0-gamc marathon were 
251 games won by the daughter and 249 
won by Caughey. 

It's hard for me. probably the best domino 
player in St. Louis, to accept the authenticity 
of the Caughey research— but there it is. 

J. R. Pi itR-sos 

St. Louis 
Sirs; 

Six pages of dominvKs! You've got to be 
kidding. 

Dons Joi.kdas 

Windsor, Conn. 

HOCKETi OLD AND NEW 

Sirs; 

Mark Kram'sstoryon the Red VS'mgs (Oe- 
froit Flies High, March 29) gives the impres- 
sion that Detroit's "old men" have earned 
the club all by ihcmsclves, True enough, 
the Red Wing elder statesmen have played 
wonderfully well. But younger players like 
Ron Murphy and Bruce MacCiregor have 
scored 20 or more goals this year. 

Anyone who follows htKkey will tell you 
that there arc two other factors in the Red 
Wing success story. The coming of age of 
youngsters like Forwards Floyd Smith, Pit 
Martin, Paul Henderson, Fddic Joyal and 
Larry Jeffrey is one reason why Sid Abel has 
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been able to use four lines. Detroit's defensc- 
mcn are not all veterans either. Young Doug 
Barkley is as rugged and effective a defense- 
man as you'll find. The other factor has to 
be the genius of Coach Sid Abel, who took 
a big chance in going with the 23-year-old 
Roger Crozier and allowing veteran Terry 
Sawchuk to be drafted by Toronto. 

jAMtS Pl-ARD 

Farmington, Mich. 

Sirs; 

Your article and subsequent remarks 
from your readers on the subject of the N.Y. 
Rangers were well worth reading. But I don't 
think they were talking about the same team 
or even the same game that I knew in the 
’20s and early ’30s. 

You talk about fans pro and con with the 
Rangers. Do you recall the fanious line of 
Bill and Bun Cook and their canny cen- 
ter, Frankie Boucher? Remember the old 
“Chink," Ching Johnson? And what about 
Lorne Chabot and Lester Patrick, who 
donned the pads in the Stanley Cup play- 
offs against the Montreal Maroons when 
Chabot suffered a severe eye injury? 

In those days Ranger fans were fanatics. 
An opposing team never had a chance. The 
crowd would boo such greats as the Mont- 
real Canadiens' immortal Howie Morenz 
and the Maroons' famous “S" line. Hooky 
Smith, Ncis Stewart and Babe Siebert. Bos- 
ton's Eddie Shore (one of the greatest de- 
fensemen in the game) was no better than 
the “devil’’ to the partisan New York fans. 
Yes, in those days hockey was real hockey. 
A good body check would catapult a player 
five rows up in the stands. They didn’t have 
the blue lines. Whistles were mostly for an 
attractive girl walking down the aisle. In- 
juries were so numerous the doctors or train- 
ers wouldn't hardly bother, unless a player's 
leg was practically severed. Sure the game 
was rough, but it was a spectator's sport, 
the players played for keeps. The average 
salary for the average player was approxi- 
mately 53,550 per season. Players didn’t fly 
from city to city. They rode the rails, and 
the beds were rough. Yet the Ranger fans 
were the loudest and the most loyal of all 
the teams. And. yes, you are so right: they 
did have winners. 

Bud Tenney 

Naples, Fla. 

FOUL PLAY 

Sirs: 

In response to your editorial concerning 
“the flaw in basketball" (Scorecard, March 
29), I find that there is also a flaw in your 
reasoning. While telling us what a star Bill 
Bradley of Princeton is, you also state that 
the danger of the fifth personal foul “some- 
times makes him so cautious that he com- 
mits the very foul he is trying to avoid.” 

Now 1 am not denying that Bill Bradley 
is one of the finest basketball players, if not 
the finest, since Oscar Robertson, for I have 


seen him play .several limes and was quite 
impressed, to say the least. 1 was also dis- 
mayed to see him foul out of more than one 
of these games. But it is not the fault of bas- 
ketball that Bradley and other “stars” arc 
lost to fouls. It is the fault of the players 
themselves. If they arc unable to avoid foul 
trouble to the point that they are either 
benched or forced to play at less than full 
cfliciency. then they do not really deserve the 
title of star. The true stars arc the Robert- 
sons, the Jerry Lucases and the Bill Russells, 
who are able to perform to their utmost 
through the whole game without being both- 
ered by foul trouble. 

Of course, I would like to see men like 
Bradley stay in the whole game— they put 
on a very good show. However, changing 
the rules to help deficient players is not (he 
answer. 

Don Jacobs 

New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sirs: 

The fifth-foul rule is as fundamental to 
basketball as the double dribble or walk. 
Sure, Princeton would have won the Holiday 
Festival semifinal against Michigan had not 
Bill Bradley fouled out. But if Bradley had 
been properly used and rested by his coach, 
or if he had budgeted his fouls, Princeton 
might still have won. 

Let's leave a little strategy in a game domi- 
nated by brawn. 

Robert Listeield 

Highland Park, N.J. 

Sirs: 

“The strongest penalty that exists in any 
other sport is the penalty box, and even 
that docs not eliminate a player permanent- 
ly ...” I disagree. There is one sporting 
penally stiffer than the penalty box. and that 
is the “permanent elimination” of a track- 
man for two false starts in a sprint. 

Robert Reardon 

Waltham, Mass. 

Sirs:, 

A correction, if you please — I don’t know 
about all sports but you don't either, be- 
cause sailboat racing definitely has a “strong- 
er" penalty. In any infraction of Ihe rules 
the whole boat is fouled out — not just one 
of the crew. And. in some cases, the foul 
isn’t even involved with a competitor. How- 
ever, national publicity is a big help and 
you arc to be congratulated in championing 
these cases, where outdated and outmoded 
rules are nonsensical. 

Incidentally, the history of the "total” 
penalty in sailing is wrapped up in the prob- 
lem of large yachts, where collisions would 
be damaging to life and property. Most rac- 
ing now is in small boats, at such close quar- 
ters that it often is pretty hard to say who 
was wrung. 

R. O. Gilbert 

Seattle 

i-ominued 
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T op 
ball 

IZ 

years 
in a 

row... 

...and 
increasing 
its lead! 

More professionals, more top amateurs 
play Titieist than any other ball. Result? 
Titleist has been top ball every year — 
without fail — since 1948. And this year 
Titleist is even further out in front. Titleist: 
#1 ball in tournaments, in sales, in play 
every day. Titleist: #1 because of its con- 
sistent length and performance. (Remem- 
ber: nobody's paid to play Titleist.) 
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Acushnet: 
Golf Balls 
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, . . the gift set for HOME and 
TRAVEL: ALL-PURPOSE LOTION 
in large crystal bottle paired with 
relillable travel flask. 

$5.00 plus tax 

ALL-PURPOSE LOTION, individually, 
$2.00 $3.50 $5.50 plus tax 

asrcMEM COMPANY. INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Every 
5 minutes, 
a child is born 
who will be 
mentally 
retarded. 


Write for the free booklet from the 
President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation, Washington, 0. C. 

Name 

Address 

City 

Stale Zip Code 


JAI-HANDEO 

Sirs: 

It vs as with particular interest that wc read 
Jack Olsen's pre.senialion of the sport of 
jai alai {Fury at the Fiviiioiu March 2‘>). 
We wore distressed, however, when he spoke 
slightingly of stickball, comparing the •'stick- 
hall king of The Bronx" with the “down- 
hill skiing champ of western Kansas.” 

The New- ^'ork metropolitan area. Stick- 
hall Capital of the World, has alone more 
stickball players than the rest of the world 
has Jai alai players and fans put together. 
Wc are certain that many major league ball- 
players can remember back to the day when 
they were playing with a length of broom- 
stick and knocking them over Mrs. Mor- 
ano's wash line. 

Being stickball champion, especially of 
I he Bronx, ts a position of honor, and wc of 
the stickball fraternity will not stand fi>r be- 
ing slighted by Mr. Olsen or anyone else. We 
hope that in the future our sport is given the 
reeognilion it justly deserves. 

Bn I fliRMsiii) 
Jim Ri isisL 

Cilen Head, N.V. 


EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Spouts 111! MRATIO. 
lime Life Huildinit. Rockefeller Center, 
Sew York. New York 101)20. 

Time Inc. also puHislie-. I imi , l.ii i. I okti st 
and. in cnniunclion with us suhsidianex, (he 
Inicrnaiional cdiiions of tiMi anti Iir». 
Chairman of ihe Uoard. .Vnilrcw Meiskcll: 
Chairman. I scculite Commiilce. Roy I . 
Larscn: Chairman, hinance tnmmiliee. 
Charles 1.. Siillnun; Prcsidcni. James A. 
1 men: I vccimse \ icc Prcsidcni .tnO Ircasi.r- 
cr, O. VV , Hfumhauyh; Vice Prcsidcni and 
Scctelarv. Hcrnard Harncs; Vice Prcsidcni 
and Assisiani In ihc President, Arnold W', 
Carlson; \ ice Presidents. Hcrnhard M. Auer. 
Khell Austell, I'dgnr R. li.ikcr. (las liuck- 
houl. R. M. Buckles. Jtshn 1 H.illcnbcck, 
Jerome .S H.irds, Henrs Luce III. Ralph 
n. Paine Jr., Weston C. Pullen Jr.. James 
R. Sheplcs; Comptroller and Assisiam Sec- 
reiars. John 1. Harsc): Assisi.mi Comp- 
troller and Assisiani Sccreiary. Curtis C. 
McssinBcr; Assistant Itcasorcr, VV . O. Da- 
Sis; Assistant Ircasiircr. hsan S. Iniiels: 
Assistant Ircasurer. Richard U. .McKcniigh. 


PRESS CORPS 

Sirs: 

In regard to F rank l^cford's fine story on 
Hall of Fumcr Johnny Wooden and LJCL.^ 
{Power of the Press, March 29). 1 would 
like to add a few comments ihat are not to 
be construed as any rellcction upon our ex- 
cellent national champions in any way. 

This may surprise many, but another Hall 
of Famcr. I'rank Keancy of the L'niversity 
of Rhode Island, was years ahead of VNood- 
en and fellow coaches. Back in the early 
MOs Keancy used the press from the opening 
whistle right to the very end of the game- 
regardless of what the score was. And when 
any of his Rams forced the opposition into 
making .i mistake, which was often, it led 
to their famous fast break, which also in- 
cluded court-length passes. 

Many of the spectators, unaccustomed to 
this unorthodox style of play, insisted that 
it wasn't basketball, but they still came out 
whenever Rhode Island next appeared in 
their area. Rival coaches insisted that Kcan- 
cy's players would die of heart attacks. Nu- 
merous mentors and fans likewise declared 
that Rhode Island had no defense whatso- 
ever. but. strange to say, they packed more 
defense than the orthodox clubs that merely 
lobhed the ball back and forth while waiting 
for an opening. 

Now that Keancy 's press and high scoring 
style of play is generally used throughout 
the country, it's surprising to learn how 
many coaches “invented" that type of game. 
At my latest count the number was 34. 

Bll I MtIkKAY 

Promotion Director. Boston Celtics 
Boston 
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tonight ♦♦♦serve the bourbon 
that reflects your good taste 


“There is nothing better in the market’’ 
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KENT 


Good vintage tobaccos flavor-blended 
to taste mild and mellow 


CIGARETTES 







KING SIZE 


Kent.. .the or^ cigarette 
for everyone who smokes! 


C1965 R Co 



